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GLOSE SOCIO-LINGUISTIQUE SUR UN USAGE DE 
SE DEFENDRE 


Dans une lettre du front frangais, publiée par le reporter M. A. J. 
Liebling, sous le titre “ They Defend Themselves,” dans le New 
Yorker du 10 février 1940, et qui se lit aujourd’hui comme un 
anachronisme poignant d’amertume, se trouve, 4 l’occasion du récit 
piquant d’une petite féte de Noél dans un fort de la ligne Maginot 
sous les auspices d’un colonel frangais, l’observation linguistique 
suivante : 


A soldier then wheeled over a tea wagon holding about twenty bottles— 
Scotch, port, sherry, and various apéritifs. The Colonel took an obvious 
pride in his gamut of alcohols; it proved he could “defend himself.” The 
verb “se défendre” has acquired a very broad meaning in the French 
Army; it signifies “ getting along.” An officer pulls a pair of old socks 
over his shoes so that he will not slip on the ice; a private meets a stray 
hen and wrings her neck because otherwise she might fly into Germany; 
soldiers going on patrol in wooded parts of no man’s land set rabbit snares 
so that on their way back, they may pick up a tasty breakfast—all these 
expedients are part of the French concept of self-defense. It follows 
logically that a colonel must defend himself on a grander scale than a 
subordinate, lest he lose face in this most reasonable of armies. 


A la fin de l’article, le colonel en question rabroue un capitaine qui 
ne trouve pas la guerre dans son état actuel assez sérieuse: 

The Colonel, whose chest was covered with campaign ribbons and decora- 
tions from 1914-1918, stopped chuckling and looked at the captain steadily. 
“Sometime you may look back on this evening,” he said, “and you will 
say, ‘ The days at the fort were the good ones.’ What the devil! A fellow 
has to defend himself.” 


Cet usage a eu, hélas, la vie courte: la durée en est, fait rare en 
sémantique, datable: 1° sept. 1939—10 mai 1940. Le méme re- 
porter écrit dans le méme périodique du 18 mai 1940: 


81 
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. . . the real war—the war on the Western front—had begun [le 10 mai 
1940]. “ Finie la dréle de guerre,” people said to each other with a kind of 
relief. Even the war in Norway had seemed “ drdéle,” because it was so 
remote. 


Comme nous verrons plus tard, la vie de se défendre est solidaire 
avec l’expression dréle de guerre. 

Dans le premier de ces textes, le reporter a bien senti l’ironie de 
ces plaisirs plutot matérialistes, qui sont camouflés, dans l’inactivité 
relative imposée 4 ce vieux soldat, en actes de défense militaire. 
On pourrait penser que, puisque la défense de la ligne Maginot 
n’exigeait pas alors de sacrifices plus graves, toute occupation au 
front apparaissait aux oisifs comme nécessaire et patriotique: 
Vélargissement sémantique de se défendre serait alors le reflet 
de la situation sur le vocabulaire: pas de défense véritable, 
done toute activité appelée défense: le mot est 14, employons-le 
donc! Il y aurait comme une constance des mots (et des notions) 
alors que les conditions changent—ainsi on a toujours eu besoin 
de la notion du danger méme, et peut-étre précisément aux époques 
paisibles ot le danger ne se présente que rarement, il y aurait 
le moule d’idées tout fait qu’il faut absolument remplir, rien que 
pour se donner l’illusion de la bonne guerre,—peut-étre aussi une 
sorte de mauvaise conscience qui voudrait par l’emploi du mot 
bannir V’idée, intolérable au soldat, qu’il n’y a 4 proprement dire 
rien 4 défendre. Le verbe se défendre tout nu, sans allusion aux 
forces contre qui (de qui) on se défend, dont se dégage une impres- 
sion de vigilance de toute heure (= se défendre contre tout), serait 
alors dans cette situation de février 1940 une triste parodie de 
Vesprit militaire. 

Or, toutes ces spéculations psychologiques s’évanouissent dés que 
le linguiste atteste ’emploi de se défendre = ‘se défendre contre 
tout’ avant cette guerre. J’ai sur l’expression un renseignement de 
mon ami Albert Dauzat qui m’écrivit le 16 avril 1940: 


“ Se défendre ” = “se débrouiller ” etc., parait récent comme terme mili- 
taire. Mais ce n’est que le développement d’emplois analogues déja anciens: 

On complimente quelqu’un d’fgé sur sa bonne mine. I] répond “ Heu! 
on se défend” (antérieur 4 1914). 

“Comment vont vos affaires?” —“ Pas merveilleux! Mais enfin, on se 
défend ” (sens dévoloppé surtout aprés 1914). De méme un vendeur qui 
sait se débrouiller: “il se défend.” C’est cette valeur usitée dans les 
milieux commerciaux qui a da passer dans l’armée. 
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C’est donc l’idée du commergant qui voit sa situation fonciérement 
mauvaise, mais susceptible d’étre wn peu améliorée par ses soins, 
qui a apporté au langage du front la note de pessimisme militant. 
Mais, pouvons-nous remonter plus haut? 

Le passage suivant datant de 1860 nous renseigne: il se trouve 
dans le livre de Taine La Fontaine et ses fabies, la ot Vauteur 
explique les vers de la fable: “ Il met bas son fagot; il songe 4 son 
malheur: Quel plaisir a-t-il eu depuis qu’il est au monde?” etc., 
par la vie des paysans: 


Ils ne pensent pas d’ordinaire, ils souffrent simplement, et font effort 
d’un air morne. Mais, quand ils pensent, que peuvent-ils voir dans toute 
leur vie, sinon ce qu’a décrit La Fontaine? ...“Jamais de repos: ” ils 
se lévent avant le jour, 4 trois heures du matin souvent, dans l’aube froide 
et humide. “ Point de pain quelquefois”: rappelez-vous que souvent ils 
sont morts de faim sous Louis XIV, et que Mme de Maintenon en 1700 
mangea du pain bis. A la veille de la Révolution, en pleine paix, ils 
gagnaient dix-neuf sous par jour, et le pain était aussi cher qu’aujourd’hui. 
“Sa femme, ses enfants, les soldats, les impéts, les créanciers et la corvée”’; 
la taille au roi, la dime au curé, les redevances au seigneur, tous les 
fardeaux de la société n’étaient que pour lui seul. Maintenant encore il 
vit 4 peine, “il se défend,’ comme disent les paysans des Vosges.* 


En note, Taine renvoie 4 Aimé Seilliére, Aw pied du Donon, 
scénes de moeurs vosgiennes, livre dont j’ai pu, grace a l’aide de 
mon aimable collégue E. Malakis, vérifier la late d’apparition 
d’aprés le Catalogue général de la librairie frangaise (Lorenz, Paris 
1871, IV, 383 ) : 1° édition 1860, 2° édition 1861. 

Se défendre au sens absolu de ‘ to get along’ est donc, non pas un 
mot militaire ni datant de cette guerre, mais en dernier lieu un mot 
paysan, attesté au moins depuis 1860 (je n’ai pas réussi 4 le 
trouver dans les dictionnaires de patois lorrains qui sont 4 ma dis- 
position: Haillant, Adam, Jaclot, Bloch, Zéligzon ; le Frew, si riche 
quand il s’agit de Worter und Sachen, moins instructif quand il 
s’agit de nuances de mots relevant de la vie intérieure, ne nous 


Les paysans en question auront dit, comme les commercants de M. 
Dauzat: On se défend. C’est le on collectiviste remplagant le je (et nous) 
dans le parler paysan et dont j’ai traité dans mes Aufsdize zur rom. Syntawv 
u. Stylistik no 11. Voir maintenant l’article de Tappolet, dans Mél. de 
lingu. Bally, qui explique le je parlons pour ‘je parle’ des paysans de 
Moliére et le valaisan nous suis ‘je suis’ par “ ’étre prudent, soupcon- 
neux ”’ du paysan qui aime cacher son moi derriére la collectivité agricole 
de sa famille ou de son village. 
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donne rien non plus).* Ce mot de paysans, qui congoivent la vie 
comme éternelle lutte en défensive, remonte évidemment a l’emploi 
médiéval de soi defendre absolu dans une situation ot Vagresseur 
(ou ses coups) était clairement indiqué: 


La bataille est aduree endementres, 
France et paien merveilus colps i rendent. 
Fierent li un, li altre se defendent, 
Tant’ hanste i a fraite e sanglente. ... 
(Ch. de R., v. 1396) * 


?Un défendre dans deux départements lorrains limitrophes de lAlle- 
magne, signalé par l’Atlas linguistique sur la carte ‘bicher du bois,’ est 
naturellement un fendre (aire environnant ces points) + le dé- de débiter. 

$’ Mile A. Hatcher, dans un travail qui paraitra sous peu, donne les exem- 
ples suivants de soi defendre: 


Cil se deffandent asprement EHneas 3730 
Dune se defent Vivien cume ber Charrot de Nimes 1410 


et commente ainsi: “ This verb, in contrast to soi asewrer, soi tenser, which 
refer to self-protection that might be considered ignominious (and which, 
consequently, are regularly negative when referring to heroes: Li quens 
Rolland mie ne s’aseiiret, Fiert de Vespiet [Ch. de Rol, 1321-22]), repre- 
sents the subject rather as incurring danger, as fighting in self-defense. 
The cume ber se deffendet above represents the same idea as the negative 
mie ne s’aseiiret: it means to make a brave fight, to “put up” a fight. 
(Note the use of the negative soi defendre to refer to the unmilitant beha- 
vior of Christ: de totas part presdrent iesum / nos defended ne nos susted / 
a la mort vai cum uns anel [passion, 154-56]).” 

Mlle Hatcher me fournit encore les exemples suivants montrant que la 
défensive devient une offensive: 

. cil des nes . . . se desfendent a ceus des barges, et se vont entreferant 
de pierres et de rimes et lancent dars ... Histoire de Cesar (Jean de 
Tuim, 13¢ s.), p. 39. 

Tant se desfendoit asprement et cruelment qu’il faisoit traire arriere et 
resortir toute la gent Pompee. ... JIbid., p. 96. 
Donec, dans un passage comme Frec, v. 5870 ff. : 
Jusqu’a tant que véu aiez... 
Les mailles de mon haubert blanc 
Et mon hiaume fret et quassé 
Et moi recreant et lassé 
Que plus ne me porrai defandre, 
Qu’il m’estovra merci atandre 
Et deproiier outre mon vuel, 
Lors porroiz feire vostre duel 
le protagoniste envisage probablement sa mise hors de combat sous la 
forme de “ne pas pouvoir donner et rendre des coups.” 
Cette nuance offensive en a. fr. est probablement le reste (ou une revivi- 
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puisque fierent est l’activité de Vagresseur a laquelle s’oppose la 
défensive qui administre les mémes coups (Bédier: ‘ L’un attaque, 
Vautre se défend’). Les coups sont pour ainsi dire ‘ dans lair,’ 
Vennemi n’a pas besoin d’étre signalé. Cf. les passages médiévaux 
cités par Littré: Par tantes foiz ai esté assailliz Que je n'ai mais 
pooir de moi deffendre et Frangots se defendirent com noble guer- 
rier, et encore la traduction de Littré (s.v. défendre, n°. 7%): 
‘repousser la force par la force.’ 

Le paysan qui a emprunté au pas d’armes une expression qui chez 
lui devient synonyme de ‘ réussir 4 vivre’* n’est évidemment pas 
moins pessimiste que le biicheron de La Fontaine: vivre pour lui, 
c’est se défendre contre un agresseur toujours prét a l’assaillir, 
c’est une lutte de tous les jours contre un ennemi toujours présent, 
qui, par conséquent, n’a pas besoin d’étre nommé. Ce pessimisme 
paysan a été démontré par M. Marouzeau, le latinisant qui, par la 
considération des origines rurales de la civilisation romaine, a été 
amené a écrire un traité “ Le parler paysan” (Bull. de la soc. de 
lingu. 1924, 91) : il mentionne p. ex. l’habitude du paysan frangais 
de répondre a la question sur la qualité de la récolte: Y en a tout 
de méme: “ Le ‘tout de méme’ répond 4 sa préoccupation domi- 


viscence) de la signification originaire du radical latin fendere qui est, 
selon Ernout-Meillet, ‘frapper’ (gr. ¢évos ‘meurtre’); defendere ‘ écarter, 
repousser l’ennemi’ (defendere vim ab aliquo ‘repousser la force d’un 
ennemi de quelqu’un, qui, de ce fait, est protégé’) n’est pas tellemant loin 
a Vorigine de offendere ‘ frapper contre.’ — Pourquoi le fr. a-t-il aujourd’hui 
défendre (défense) & cété de offenser (offense), alors que le latin connait 
et les verbes simples defendo — offendo et les intensifs defensare — offensare 
et que l’a. fr. avait et defendre et ofendre? Peut-étre qu’un faux rapport 
étymologique avec l’autre verbe fendre ‘ trancher en deux’ est venu troubler 
offendre : offenser, attesté & partir du XIVe s. au sens d’ ‘attaquer’ 
(Bloch), obviait & linterprétation de offendre comme ‘ fendre une ligne de 
combat,’ qui n’était plus de mise au temps oi grace & l’arme a feu et a la 
tactique nouvelle, les combats & la Winkelried étaient devenus désuets. 
Offenser ‘attaquer’ ne subsiste plus qu’au sens moral, le terme technique 
italien attaquer, insistant sur le ‘ contact avec l’ennemi,’ s’étant arrogé le 
sens propre. L’angl. to fend off vient d’un défendre au sens ‘ repousser 
l’ennemi.’ 

*On pourrait comparer la préoccupation constante des paysans cana- 
diens de Louis Hémon (Maria Chapdelaine): “tenir,” qui doit aussi étre 
un mot d’origine militaire: ‘tenir une ligne ou position’ (all. durchhalten), 
mais qui semble étre devenu identique & ‘résister aux difficultés en tra- 
vaillant ’: l’intransitif devient le signe de la force concentrée. 
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nante, celle de toujours se plaindre, par principe.” On pourrait 
citer l’évolution sémantique du mot plaindre lui-méme qui a signifié 
autrefois ‘marchander’ (se plaindre wne chose ‘s’en passer par 
avarice’), cf. Stapfer, Récréations philologiques, p. 159, et le 
catal. planyer, arag. planir ‘ économiser’ (REW*, s.v. plangere) : 
le paysan économe ‘ plaint’ toute chose qui pourrait lui échapper. 

Ce pessimisme n’est naturellement pas l’apanage exclusif du pay- 
san: c’est Phomme en général qui se sent opprimé par le poids de 
ses expériences négatives, par ce que j’appelais dans le temps “ Last 
des Lebens” (Zettschr. f. frz. Spr. Liv, 48 seg.): je citais des 
tournures-cliché comme “ Encore un qui a de la chance (du tou- 
pet),” “ C’est encore ce qu’il y a de mieux ”— qui font supposer 
que la régle sur cette terre sublunaire c’est que la chance ou le 
toupet (et non le mérite) font arriver au succés, que toutes choses 
ici-bas sont en principe mauvaises (cf. la phrase pittoresque citée 
par Esnault, Le Poilu tel quw’il se parle, p. 568: “ Encore un qui 
a sucé la Tour Eiffel pour la rendre pointue,” dit d’un fanfaron)— 
ainsi que des passages de Duhamel, romancier qui semble avoir été 
particuliérement sensible au complexe de persécution im statu 
nascendt: 


Edouard connut l’amertume du bonheur complet . . . En fait, il vivait 
dans la crainte: il ne pouvait plus lui arriver que de la peine, puisqu’il 
était tout a fait heureux. I] avait besoin, pour se rassurer, pour se 
maintenir dans la région aérienne ou il vivait, d’un apport continu de 
joies et de succés . . . I] eut, un jour, un bref démélé avec un cousin, au 
sujet d’un petit héritage. Il recut du papier timbré, pour la premiére fois 
de sa vie, et s’écria d’une voix tragique: “ Encore une affaire!” (Deux 
hommes, p. 167.) 

Ce faisant, je m’apergus que ce genre de réflexions n’était pas une 
nouveauté dans ma vie, que j’avais toujours dit ou pensé des choses analo- 
gues, bref que le Papou [=le primitif en moi] triomphait depuis 
longtemps. 

Mettais-je un pantalon blanc dés le matin et le ciel venait-il 4 s’obscur- 
cir, je me surprenais disant 4 ma femme: “J’ai mis un pantalon blanc. 
Alors, évidemment, il va pleuvoir .. .” 

Je découvris que par l’usage méme d’une foule de clichés, de lieux com- 
muns, j’attribuais 4 la fatalité des intentions, des méthodes, une malveil- 
lance et une intelligence humaines. Je disais: “La gréle a complétement 
haché vingt dahlias, et, bien entendu, les vingt plus beaux. . .” 

Coupais-je les pages d’un livre? Je me laissais, pendant cette besogne 
mécanique, glisser 4 des supputations singuliéres: “ Pourvu que je n’en aie 
pas oublié une! Si j’en ai oublié une seule, il va nous arriver quelque 
nouveau malheur.” 
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Je m’apercus que, sous prétexte d’invoquer Vexpérience, je pronongais 
vingt fois par jour toutes sortes de phrases telles que: “J’en étais str 
... Cest toujours ainsi... (Ca warrive qu’a moi... Nous pouvions 
nous y attendre . . .” dont chacune cache en soi de secrétes précautions 
conjuratoires. (La nuit d’orage, p. 152.) 

Je le priai de fermer la porte.— Bien sir, dit-il. Mais c’est l’autre 
gourde ... Il retourna dans le couloir et revint bientét, poussant devant 
soi un Delfosse blafard. (La pierre d’Horeb, p. 259.) 


L’autre gourde n’est pas Delfosse: l’idée du personnage parlant se 
développe 4 partir de l’idée qu’il y a plus de gourdes qu’un seul 
[Delfosse] au monde. Le poilu n’a probablement pas attendu la 
grande guerre pour dire ga ne va pas mieux: c’est ce que d’aprés 
Esnault “ répéte ” le poilu a propos de toute chose de mince impor- 
tance, qui ne va pas selon son souhait: misére infinie, fatalité 
inexorable. 

Le se défendre vosgien au sens de ‘se protéger dans le struggle 
for life’ a son analogie parfaite dans l’ital. campare, mot familier 
pour vivere, avec la nuance indiquée par Petrocchi ‘ mantenersi in 
vita, quasi fosse uno scampare, un sottrarsi alla morte’: campare, 
comme scampare (= *ex-camp-are ‘prendre la clé des champs,’ 
‘décamper’ ‘se libérer’) a voulu dire d’abord ‘sauver (en lut- 
tant),’ cf. Pall. kimpfen ‘ combattre,’ ainsi campar la vita ‘ sauver 
sa vie,’ le régime pouvant étre représenté par le pronom: camparla 
(come te la campi? ‘comment vis-tu?’) et puis disparaitre en- 
tiérement (sans disparaitre d’abord dans l’idée: notre propre vie est 
un facteur qu’on ne perd pas facilement de vue). Ainsi on dira en 
italien st campa!, réponse a la question ‘comment allez-vous?’ 
(= “alla meglio, alla peggio,” “si vivacchia,” “ couci-couci ”)* et 
réponse correspondant, par I’ understatement, a on se défend: ce 
n’est pas une vie rayonnante de bonheur, c’est tout juste si on 


5 Suivant une observation que je dois & M. Karl Léwith, une réponse 
italienne typique dans cette méme situation est: non c’é male, avec une 
nuance plus discréte que la réponse allemande qui correspondrait: ausge- 
zeichnet! (il faut penser aussi & Vital. meno male au sens ‘tant mieux’ 
que j’ai analysé dans mes Aufsdtze, p. 124). La réponse juive a la ques- 
tion Wie geht’s?— Man lebt (généralement prononcé avec un e bref, qui 
semble comme insister sur le prosaisme de la vie), résultat de beaucoup 
de désillusions et de la superstition qui veut ne pas exciter l’envie des 
dieux par l’expression de trop d’optimisme, trahit par la mimique et les 
gestes l’état de défense permanent et inglorieux d’étres moins affirmatifs 
de la vie que les Allemands, 
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peut glisser le long du précipice toujours prét 4 vous avaler. 
L’homme semble tirer une certaine gloire de sa débrouillardise et 
de la persécution par une fortune toujours adverse ; c’est comme s’il 
avait besoin de l’idée du malheur pour mettre en relief ses propres 
talents. L’idée du ‘ struggle for life’ se trouve encore a la base du 
néogrec roAcue ‘ je fais la guerre’ > ‘ je me donne de la peine, tache 
de’ (oAcum va Tov meiow ‘ je tache de le persuader’), qui montre le 
transfert de sens inverse a celui de Vall. kriegen ‘ s’efforcer ’ » ‘ faire 
la guerre’ (> ‘ recevoir comme fruit de ses peines”). 

La courbe de l’évolution de se défendre est done assez curieuse: 
issu du milieu chevaleresque toujours 4 Vafffiit de coups d’un 
ennemi également vigilant, le mot est descendu dans le milieu des 
paysans et petits commercgants—ce n’est qu’un hasard si nous 
n’avons réussi a le trouver que dans les Vosges, et encore seule la 
plume d’un écrivain comme Taine a pu nous en avertir—et, comme 
tant d’expressions paysannes (poilu, maousse etc.), a pénétré dans 
Varmée, la majorité des membres de laquelle sort de ces milieux. 
La, pour un certain temps du moins, il a acquis un sens tout contra- 
dictoire 4 ses origines, celui d’un “ vivre agréablement et en méme 
temps dangereusement,” d’une jouissance relative de la vie toujours 
menacée par le sort qui Gedy év yovvaor xeita. Il se peut que se 
défendre soit attiré sémantiquement par son synonyme plus ancien 
se débrouiller,® dont le préfixe dé- est celui du latin discernere 
(‘séparer d’entre beaucoup de choses la juste’) et qui a nombre de 
descendants sémantiques (se dém .. . ieller, systéme D etc.). Le 
de- (cf. lat. debellari etc.) serait oublié et le mot moderne serait 
entré dans le groupe de termes exprimant le systéme D. 

Dans un article intéressant, intitulé “ ‘ Travail’ et ‘ souffrance,’ ” 
qui introduit la sociologie dans les études de linguistique compara- 
tive, M. C. Racovita (Bulletin linguistique de Bucareste vi1, 96) 
montre que les racines indo-européennes signifiant ‘ travail’: 


® Je n’ai lu nulle part la remarque que ce mot, attesté par Dauzat dés la 
fin du XIXe s., semble étre un apport maritime, d’aprés les lignes de Loti, 
Mon frére Yves (1885), p. 122: 

“C’était le grand ami d’Yves, ce Barrada, qui s’était débrouillé pour 
repartir une troisiéme fois sur le méme navire que nous . . . son honneur, 
& lui, e’était d’étre plus beau que les autres, plus leste et plus fort, plus 
débrouillard aussi. (Débrouillard et débrouillage sont deux mots qui 
résument presque & eux seuls toute la marine; ils n’ont pas d’équivalents 
académiques ) .” 

L’auteur a écrit tous les mots de la famille en italiques. 
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* uarg- et * op-, loin d’étre associées 4 la souffrance, sont en rap- 
port avec des notions touchant a l’activité religieuse ou au bien- 
étre. Ce sont done des mots de la langue d’une classe aristo- 
cratique, de la classe des maitres, alors que les expressions particu- 
liéres, eréées plus tard dans chaque langue indo-européenne 
montrent des mots signifiant 4 Vorigine soit ‘torture’ (xdpvo, 
travail, peiner, roum. munca) soit ‘esclavage’ (Arbeit, robot, 
néogrec SovAad)—c’est le point de vue de l’opprimé, des popula- 
tions conquises. Notre se défendre est assez curieux: il répond 
@abord au roum. a lucra ‘ travailler,’ litt. ‘ gagner,’? mot d’hommes 
libres (mais plutot de paysans libres, alors que sot defendre anc. 
frangais refléte un code d’honneur aristocratique) ; il descend des 
chevaliers vers les serfs—mais aujourd’hui il remonte et devient, au 
moins pour un certain laps de temps, le mot d’une leisure class 
“malgré elle.” * 

Le linguiste, habitué aux avatars les plus variés d’un méme mot a 
travers les siécles, est rarement en mesure de cueillir ‘sur le fait’ 
un changement de sens en voie de s’accomplir: l’évolution de Vital. 
se la campa bene, sur laquelle nous ne pouvons que spéculer, a été 
“vécue ” devant nous par se défendre. 


The Johns Hopkins University, Leo SPITZER 
Baltimore, Maryland 


7 Le cliché de pensée préexistant dans les esprits aux expériences indi- 
viduelles, et l’écart entre le mot et la réalité, sont bien illustrés par la 
célébre question du Fabrice de Stendhal sur un champ de bataille: “ est-ce 
une vraie bataille?”” De méme, on refuse 4 la guerre de position de 1939 
le nom “ guerre” tout court: dréle de guerre, traduction de l’expression 
anglaise phony war (elle-méme, chez les Anglais sportifs, un “ ring-side 
term ” d’origine américaine, cf. Mencken, The American Language, p. 187), 
tend a s’implanter en France. M. Maurice Schéne, dans Le frangais 
moderne vi11, 1 (Janvier 1940), V’appelle “1l’épithéte inadmissible”: “on 
ne fait pas d’ironie sur la guerre,” écrit-il. Mais l’épithéte proposée & 
la suite de Valéry: “cette guerre est singuliére” manque de cet humour, 
grande consolation dans le malheur, qui consiste & faire semblant de sup- 
poser normal I’état de choses le plus infortuné et d’accueillir toute accalmie 
comme un caprice plut6t volontaire du sort. On se procure ainsi la 
liberté d’apprécier 1 sa guise ce qui vous arrive (on a ironiquement répété 
en 1870 le mot de Joséphine de la “ petite gué-guerre,” en 1914-1918 celui 
des Allemands “la guerre fraiche et joyeuse,”’ précisément parce que la 
réalité était toute contraire). Une dréle de guerre et se défendre sont 
solidaires dans l’affirmation, par homme enveloppé dans ce cataclysme, de 
son droit & choisir une attitude, un jugement personnel. 
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URFAUST: WER ERST VON GEISTS ERWEITRUNG 
SPRACH! 


In the student scene of the Urfaust Mephistopheles advises the 
newly arrived student concerning the physical needs of life at the 
university. He has spoken about the student’s lodgings and is 
about to speak of his board, when the disappointed young idealist 


exclaims: 
Mich diinkt das giib sich alle nach, 
Wer erst von Geists Erweitrung sprach! 


In M. L. N., vol. LV, March 1940, p. 201 ff. Stuart Atkins dis- 
cusses this passage and comes to the conclusion that all difficulties 
are removed if we read ‘ War’ erst von Geistserweitrung Sprach.’ 
But this explanation misses the true meaning of the original as it 
is based upon certain misconceptions regarding both the idiom and 
the Gochhausen manuscript.* 

The German idiom is not ‘ von etwas ist Sprache,’ but ‘ von etwas 
ist die Sprache.’ The definite article is a part of the idiom, just 
as it is a necessary part of the more common synonymous idiom 
‘von etwas ist die Rede.’ The examples of this idiom given by the 
author contain the definite article or the negative pronominal 
adjective kein. Cf. Fischer, Schwabisches Worterbuch V col. 1571: 
Ja du! von dir ist die Sprache. Miiller-Fraureuth, Worterbuch der 
obersaichsischen und erzgebirgischen Mundarten II 543: es ist die 
Sprache von etwas. This fact alone vitiates the explanation given 
above. 

To justify the substitution of War’ for Wer of the text the 
author states: “ Fraulein von Géchhausen frequently substituted 
e for a, especially when the latter recurred in successive lines.” 
But a careful examination of the orthography of Erich Schmidt’s 
edition will reveal that nowhere is e substituted for @ except in the 
case of hett’ for hatt’ which is found four times on p. 21 in the 
refrain: Als hett sie (or es) Lieb im Leibe. The refrain is repeated 
on p. 22. The form hatt as archaic past indicative is found three 
times on p. 21, Is. 28, 30, 39 and on p. 25, ls. 112, 113, 115; hett 
as indicative is also found p. 24, ls. 97, 101; p. 39, 1. 612; hati 
as past subjunctive we find p. 33, 1. 494, p. 41, 1. 667, p. 43 1. 726, 


2Cf. Erich Schmidt, Goethes Faust in urspriinglicher Gestalt,5 Weimar 
1901, p. 13, 1s. 307/8. Max Morris, Der junge Goethe, Leipzig, 1907, v, 372. 
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p. 48, 1. 808. Hette as torm of the past indicative and subjunctive 
was very common in the older orthography, especially in the six- 
teenth century; it is the only spelling used by Hans Sachs (cf. 
DWb s. v. haben 5). Since the seventeenth century the prevailing 
form was hatte, but hette continued in use for a long time, especi- 
ally among South German writers. As there are no other words in 
the Géchhausen manuscript that show the substitution of e for a, 
the appearance of the archaic form hette by the side of modern 
hatte cannot be used as an argument for the assumption that ‘ wer’ 
stands for ‘ wire,’ even though in Goethe’s letters of the Leipzig 
period we find occasionally such a substitution, e. g. Hrmel, Merz.’ 
Equally questionable is the statement that Fraulein von Géch- 
hausen “ sometimes used a small s instead of the capital, as in 1. 50 
of the manuscript.” This is to support the assumption that sprach 
in our line is in reality the noun Sprache and not the past tense of 
sprechen. In Goethe’s Leipzig letters we find at times nouns written 
with small initials (cf. Loiseau, loc. cit. p. 5), but I can find no 
example of that in the Géchhausen text. In Max Morris’ edition 
(Der junge Goethe V 362) we find 1. 50 the reading staubbedeckt, 
Erich Schmidt has Staub bedeckt. The difference in reading is 
due to lack of clearness in the manuscript. Morris (loc. cit. VI 
531) has this note: “staubbedeckt ist in der Hs. undeutlich 
korrigiert: st aus St. oder umgekehrt. Die Konstruktion spricht 
fiir die gewaihlte Lesung.” In other words the manuscript does not 
make it clear whether a capital S is intended or a small s. Morris 
reads a small s, his staubbedeckt is a compound adjectival past 
participle modifying Biicherhauff in the preceding line, Erich 
Schmidt sees a capital S and prints Staub bedeckt. Staub is the 
noun, the subject of the relative clause referring to Biicherhauff. 
There is here no case of a noun spelled with a small initial. 
Apparent cases of nouns spelled with small initials are Ganse 
stuhlgang (Erich Schmidt ed. p. 13, 1. 315) and Kerzen stiimpfgen 
(p. 27, 1. 154), Morris writes Gansestuhlgang and Kerzenstiimpf- 
gen. A similar case is all Erden weh {p. 5,1. 112) found in both 


* Cf. H. Loiseau, La Langue du Jeune Goethe, Paris, 1911, p. 16. Kndten 
p. 34, 1. 503, is a variant spelling of kneten with a long tradition behind 
it, ef. DWb s.v. kneten 1. f. Blicken p. 81, 1. 35 is an unusual and archaic 
form of blecken or blécken. Freulein p. 45, 1. 760 compared with Fraulein 
p 49, 1. 835, p. 31, 1. 457, p. 32, 1. 459 stands by itself. We have here the 
diphthong. 
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editions. We have here compounds which according to the usage of 
the eighteenth century and of to-day capitalize only the first com- 
ponent. According to Erich Schmidt (loc. cit. p. Ixxvi) it is 
characteristic of young Goethe’s orthography to separate the parts 
of a compound. There are indeed irregularities in the use of 
capitals in the Gdchhausen manuscript. Adjectives used as nouns 
are frequently written with small initials, but the spelling of such 
adjectival nouns was not regulated for a long time. Cf. p. 1, 1. 18 
was rechts, p. 12,1. 270 das gute, 1. 271 das bose etc. The infinitive 
used as a noun is not capitalized p. 79, 1. 1412 das durch erschiittern 
durcherwarmen. Adjectives and adverbs are at times capitalized, 
cf. p. 34, 1. 504 manche Welsch Geschicht, p. 4, 1. 98, p. 29, 1. 185, 
the adverb Miitterlich p. 36 1. 556, also p. 66, 1. 1142, but there is 
no case parallel to sprach standing for the noun die Sprach. 

The explanation of the lines offered in the edition of Goethe’s 
Urfaust by L. H. F. Lenz and F. J. Nock (Harper & Brothers, 
1938, p. 19) “kame alles nach und nach von selbst fiir den, 
der .. .” and in the Danish edition: * “ Wer = demjenigen, der: 
vilde altsammen bagefter give sig for den, som fgrst talte om 
Aandsutvikling ” does not quite express the meaning of the original. 
It is clear that the student expects and wants Mephistopheles to 
talk about expansion of the spirit. That is the student’s real 
interest. The physical needs will take care of themselves, they are 
no problem to the student, he knows how to manage that part of 
his life at the university but the professor is to show him the way 
to spiritual expansion. The physical needs are those of the student, 
not of Mephistopheles. It is therefore misleading to say: For him 
who speaks of the expansion of the spirit (this can only refer to 
Mephistopheles), all that will take care of itself, i. e. for him all 
the physical problems will take care of themselves. This translation 
would refer the physical needs to Mephistopheles. 

To get the true meaning of this passage we must remember that 
we have here an archaic sentence structure which goes back to Mid- 
dle High German and even to Old High German. The Knittelvers 
in the eighteenth century is generally characterized by archaisms in 
phraseology, sentence structure and rhyme. That is true of much 
of the Knittelvers written by young Goethe. In Middle High 


® As this Danish edition is not accessible to me, I quote from Mr. Atkins’ 
article. 
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German we find the indefinite relative pronoun swer introducing a 
conditional clause. This swer corresponds in Modern German to the 
conditional particle wenn followed by einer or jemand. Instead of 
swer we frequently find the relative pronoun der introducing a 
conditional clause. This MHG der must also be rendered by wenn 
jemand or einer. In New High German wer takes the place of the 
MHG conditional der. This type of conditional sentence is dis- 
cussed in Paul-Gierach, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik (Halle 
1929) 347 and in Behaghel’s Deutsche Syntaz, vol. III p. 773 f.: 
swer mir anders tuot, daz ist mir leit, wenn mich jemand anders 
behandelt, so tut mir das leid (Walther) ; der uns zwei versuonde 
vil wol, des waer ich gemeit, wenn jemand uns zwei gar wohl 
versdhnen wiirde, so wiirde ich dariiber gliicklich sein (Der von 
Kiirenberg). We find the construction in Luther’s Bible, 2. Mac- 
cabees 2, 28: gleich wie es on erbeit nicht zugehet, der eine Malzeit 
zurichten und den Gesten giitlich thun will. The verse was later 
modernized and we read now: gleichwie es ohne Arbeit nicht 
zugehet, wenn man eine Mahlzeit zurichten ... will. Luke 6, 30 
wer dir das Deine nimmt, da fordere es nicht wieder, i. e. wenn 
jemand dir das Deine nimmt. The construction is not unknown in 
modern German as may be seen from the examples given in F. 
Blatz’? Neuhochdeutsche Grammatik II, 869, Anm. ii (Karlsruhe 
1896): Rein und erquickend strémt Wahrheit, wer sie vom Quell 
schépft ; (Herder), i. e. wenn man sie vom Quell schépft; Freiheit! 
ein schénes Wort, wer’s recht verstiinde (Goethe’s Hgmont), i. e. 
wenn man es recht verstiinde. Es ist schlimm, wer mit den 
Gerichten zu tun hat, i. e. wenn man mit den Gerichten zu tun hat. 

We may paraphrase our two lines as follows: Mich diinkt, das 
wiirde sich nachher alles von selbst ergeben, wenn man nur erst 
von Geisteserweiterung sprechen wiirde. 

The indefinite pronoun man may be used instead of a personal 
pronoun if for any reason the speaker wishes to avoid the direct 
reference implied in the personal pronoun. Cf. DWb s. v. man 5 
and 6. Hiner may sometimes be used instead of man. That is 
especially characteristic of the second person. “ Wer ist man?” 
or “ was will man hier?” in modern German is a rather brusque 
and impolite way of asking: “wer bist du?” or “wer sind Sie? ” 
But this man or einer may also be used when the speaker is con- 
scious of his own humbleness compared with the person he is 
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addressing and slightly criticizing, as is the case with the student 
speaking to and criticizing the famous professor. 

Wer in our passage stands for wenn einer or wenn man, and this 
in turn stands for wenn du or wenn Ihr. We therefore translate 
the two lines: It seems to me all this would later take care of itself 
if you would only first speak of spiritual expansion. sprach 
rhyming with nach stands for the past subjunctive sprache, a bold 
deviation from grammatical norm, but we are dealing with Knit- 
telvers where violations of language and grammar especially in the 
rhyme may be expected. In fact one of the objections that Opitz 
and his followers had against the use of the Knittelvers in German 
was its frequent violation of accepted linguistic forms. 

W. H. Van Der Smissen in his translation of the Urfaust 
(Goethe's Faust. London and Toronto 1926, p. 387, 1. 309) has 
rendered the idiom in our passage correctly when he says: “ That 
ought to come of its own accord./Would you but speak of spiritual 
food!” But he needlessly deviates from the original by changing 
the comma at the end of the first line to a period making a wish 
clause or a hortatory clause of the second line instead of a con- 
ditional clause. 

JoHN A, WALZ 

Harvard University 





THE DUAL TIME-SCHEME IN CHAUCER’S TROILUS 


The general impression and effect of Trotlus and Criseyde is one 
of continuous action over one season between spring and winter, 
and Chaucer conceived it so. There are in the poem two concentric 
and contradictory time-schemes; one of them is based upon the 
formal dating of the books, the other upon a proportionately spaced 
series of seasonal images. The second of these time-schemes is the 
one with which this paper is concerned. A skeletal series of sea- 
sonal images is used to produce an artistic illusion of unity with- 
out disturbing the actual history of events. Of course, not all of 
the images in the poem contribute to this sequence, but none of 
them disturbs it; those which are not part of the structure are 
irrelevant. I shall trace the sequence of these structural images, 
maintaining at the same time its relationship to the formal time- 
scheme of the poem and to the Filostrato. 
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The time consumed in the story of Troilus and Criseyde is about 
three years (5. 8-14),’ but within this limit the action falls into 
two sequences of short duration. The first sequence is that which 
begins with Troilus’ first sight of Criseyde in the temple and ends 
with the consummation of their love. Roughly, this sequence occu- 
pies two months. The first book begins in April (1. 158-61), and 
the second begins in May (2. 50-56). The main part of the action 
in the third book—that is, the third book up to and including the 
meeting in Pandarus’ house—continues in May, as the conjunction 
of Saturn and Jove in Cancer, which occurred in May, proves.” 

By a passage to which I have already referred (5. 8-14) we know 
that about three years elapse between the meeting at Pandarus’ 
house and the beginning of the fourth book. There is no way, how- 
ever, to tell exactly how long the action of the last two books is, for 
Chaucer refuses to say. The nature and sequence of events indi- 
cate that it was a matter of a few months. Actually the poem 
occupies two months at the first and about six months at the last 
of its total time of duration, which is at least three years; there is 
a gap of about three years in the middle of the poem. 

Boccaccio does no more than to tell us at the beginning of his 
poem that it is spring, and at the end, that it is again spring. 
Chaucer’s formal dating does not come from his immediate sources, 
Wherever Chaucer got his formal time-scheme, it is apparent that 
he regards it as essential. The dating of the fifth book (5. 8 ff.), 
with its introduction of a three year break in the middle of the 
poem, is the most important of his innovations. Perhaps it may 
be accounted for as an attempt to ameliorate Criseyde’s crime. It 
is more likely that Chaucer had some unaccountable impression 
that in adapting this stanza (cf. Teseide 11, 1; and Thebaid tv, 1-2) 


1R. K. Root, ed. Troilus and Criseyde, Princeton, 1926, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 

2An objection may be raised to this hypothesis on the ground of 
Pandarus’ speech (2. 1298), but in this passage “yeres two” is no more 
than a good round number to give point to a generalization (T. A. Kirby, 
“ A Note on Troilus,” MLR., xxxrx (1934), 67-8). It is also worth noting 
that Troilus refers (3. 360-62) to “ Aperil the laste,” for this places the 
third book within the first year of the story (R. K. Root, op. cit., p. xxxiii). 

*R. K. Root, op. cit., pp. 549-50: It is true, as Chaucer says, that his 
authors do not tell him in so many words how long it was, but by careful 
attention to the time-indications in the book of Benoit, “one finds that 
between the arrival of Briseida at the Grecian camp and her final acceptance 
of Diomede there is an interval of at least twenty-one months.” 
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he was more nearly retaining the truth of the Troy story. Perhaps 
Mr. Root’s suggestion * that by this device of formal dating Chaucer 
“ contributes to this sense of the actual,” which is the most remark- 
able characteristic of the poem, is the correct one. Wherever Chau- 
cer got his formal time-scheme, and for whatever reason he included 
it, he seems to have regarded it as a thing more or less beyond his 
direct control; and to preserve in his poem the unity of a single 
action, a unity which Boccaccio left undisturbed by formal datings, 
Chaucer devised a second, concentric time-scheme based upon a 
sequence of images. 

It is important to bear in mind that the two time-schemes do 
not start from the same point. The first book is dated in April 
(1. 155-61) by a stanza corresponding in position with Boccaccio’s 
general statement that his story begins in spring time (Fil. 1. 18). 
The dating is in strict accord with convention, and the “ swote 
smellen floures ” are standard properties. The second book is dated 
in the same fashion (2. 50-56), but there is no corresponding 
dating in Boccaccio.® The formal time-scheme begins, then, “ with 
newe grene, of lusty Veer the pryme.” On the other hand, the 
second scheme begins earlier in the season, lags behind the formal 


dating, and keeps pace with the emotional climate of the story. 
In the consideration of the artistic time-scheme we may identify 
the images which concern us as those which are applied in simile to 
the characters. 

The first image of importance to our structure is spoken by 


* Idid., p. xxxiii. 

5C. S. Lewis (“ What Chaucer Really Did to Il Filostrato,” Essays and 
Studies, xv1r (1932), 61) intimates that Chaucer inserted it in observance 
of the decorum of the medieval court of love and of the medieval rhetori- 
cians. There is a comparable line in Boccaccio’s Teseide (11, 21 ff.), but 
Chaucer did not specifically adopt it in the Knight’s Tale; instead he 
expanded the idea of the potency of the month of May over lovers (KT., 
1042-47, 1500). H. M. Cummings (The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Works to 
the Italian Works of Boccaccio, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1916, p. 134) notices 
this expansion as one of Chaucer’s significant additions to his source. The 
dating of poems of courtly love in the spring was a widely observed con- 
vention, as Rosemond Tuve (Seasons and Months, Studies in a Tradition of 
Middle English Poetry, Paris, 1933; and “Spring in Chaucer and before 
Him,” MLN., tm (1937), 9-16) has shown. To the same effect is an 
interesting suggestion of Roland Smith (“Three Notes on the Knight’s 
Tale,’ MIN., tr (1936), 319-20). 
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Troilus when in the privacy of his room he complains that love 
afflicts him. 

But also cold in love towardes the 

Thi lady is, as frost in wynter moone, 

And thow fordon, as snow in fire is soone. (1. 523-25) 


This figure is taken from a corresponding place in the Filostrato 
(1. 53), but Chaucer’s taking it is less significant than his not 
taking another figure which Boccaccio used only three stanzas 
later. Boccaccio’s figure is this: “ If thou, lady, doest this, I shall 
revive as a flower in the fresh meadow in spring time.” (Fil. 1. 56) 
Chaucer’s general tendency is to temper the concettism of Boccac- 
cio’s characters,® but in this instance he had an explicit reason for 
rejecting Boccaccio’s figure. Obviously, it is a spring-time figure, 
and the characters, despite their April setting, are not yet in 
harmony with it. 

This divergence of seasons, ever narrowing, is maintained into 
the second book, undisturbed by the conventional dating on “ Mayes 
day the Thrydde.” 'The background is constantly that of flowers, 
meads, and the season of love, but the climate of the story itself is 
not so. Gradually the imagery of the story converges toward that 
of the setting; the limit can only be, of course, at the climax of 
the plot. When Criseyde is first shaken by Pandarus’ shrewd 
arguments for love, this is the simile applied to her: 

But right as when the sonne shyneth brighte 

In March, that chaungeth ofte tyme his face, 

And that a cloude is put with wynd to flighte, 

Which oversprat the sonne as for a space, 

A cloudy thought gan thorugh hire soule pace, 

(2. 764-68) 7 

The events which follow are toward a happy consummation of the 
love affair, and when Pandare returns to Troilus with good news, 
Chaucer uses a simile which shows clearly the progress of this 
second, subliminal spring. It is translated from a corresponding 
passage in Boccaccio’s version (fil. 2. 80). 


But right as floures, thorugh the cold of nyght 
Iclosed, stoupen on hire stalke lowe, 


®Cf. Fil. 52; T. and C. 5. 1317 ff. 

7 This image has no parallel in Boccaccio, though the passage of which 
it is a part is an almost literal translation of Fil. 11, 69; 75-77. The image 
itself is taken from Boece 1, m. 3, 7-10. 


2 
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Redressen hem ayein the sonne bright, 

And spreden on hire kynde cours by rowe, 

Right so gan tho his eighen up to throwe 

This Troilus ... (2. 967-72) ® 


Book three is comparatively barren of developed images, but the 
one notable image which occurs is emphasized by the weakening 
at this point of the formal time-scheme.® This image is taken with 
some changes from Boccaccio (Fil. 3.12), but it is expanded with 
the evident desire to make it the “ pryme ” of the illusory year. 


But right so as thise holtes and thise hayis, 
That han in wynter dede ben and dreye, 
Revesten hem in grene, when that May is, 
Whan every lusty liketh best to pleye; 
Right in that selve wise, soth to seye, 
Wax sodeynliche his herte ful of joie, 
That gladder was ther nevere man in Troie. 
(3. 351-57) 


The sequence of imagery from the beginning of the poem through 
the third book is in effect the story of the coming of a spring; that 
it is deliberately so we may judge from the facts that it accords 
with the development of the plot, and that images in the Italian 
source are apparently adopted or rejected with this structure in 
mind. 

The beginning of the fourth book is, of course, the beginning of 
the tragic conclusion of the story; it is also the point of reversal in 
the year of images.’ This point is indicated by what is perhaps 
one of the most striking departures from the source in the entire 
poem ; there is no question but that some definite critical idea led 
Chaucer to it. Boccaccio describes Troilus at the moment when 
Troilus hears that Cressida is to be exchanged for Antenor: 


Ev’n as the lily, after it hath been turned up in the fields by the plough, 
droopeth and withereth from too much sun and its bright color changeth 


8 Cf. Dante, Inferno, 11, 127-29. 

*V. ante, p. 2 n. 2. 

1° The formal dating of Book IV is not determinate (v. R. K. Root, 
op. cit., p. 500, note on Iv, 21-32). The continuity of the dating in July 
is immediately broken by lines 36-37. In effect, Chaucer says: “I don’t 
know how much time elapsed between July 12 and the beginning of this 
book.” He goes on at once to action which occurs at an unknown distance 
of time after July 12. 
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and groweth pale, so at the message brought to the Greeks . . . did Troilus 
(Fil. 4. 18) 34 


If Chaucer had adopted this image, it would have seemed a logical 
development from an earlier one in his poem (2. 967-72), but he 
did not adopt it. He wanted an image which conveyed not only 
the pathetic aspect of Troilus’ misfortune, but also the idea of 
autumn. The images portray the coming and passing of a summer. 
The simile which Chaucer used to replace Boccaccio’s is this: 


And as in wynter leves ben biraft, 
Ech after other, til the tree be bare, 
So that ther nys but bark and braunche ilaft, 
Lith Troilus... (4. 225-28) 34 


This image, like the one in the third book, carries the weight of 
the story; we are not told until book five that three years have 
elapsed since Troilus first saw Criseyde. Thus the imaginary time- 
scheme is reinforced at the very point where the formal time- 
scheme collapses; and a hiatus of three years does not disturb the 
unity of the poem. 

The fifth book continues the poetic year by more subtle devices 


than those that have preceded, for the general effect has been estab- 
lished. In the second stanza we learn the Phebus has melted the 
snows three times since the story began. Single lines now achieve 
the end to which five-line similes were devoted earlier. When 
Troilus makes his pathetic visit to Criseyde’s empty house, “ As 
frost, hym thoughte, his herte gan to colde.” (5.535) This line 
does not come from Boccaccio. Not only does Chaucer invent this 
line for the purpose, but also he omits, with the passage in which 
Deiphoebus discovers Troilus’ love for Cressida, a simile of coming 
spring and greening meadows (Fil. 5. 78). 


a2 Qual, poscia ch’ e dall’ aratro intaccato 
Né campi il giglio, per soverchio sole 
Casca ed appassa, e’l bel color cangiato 
Pallido fassi; tale, alle parole 
Rendute a’ Greci dal determinato 
Consiglio infra’ Troian, in tanta mole 
Di danno e periglio, tramortito 
Li cadde Troilo d’alto duol ferito. 
(All references to Il Filostrato in this paper are to the edition and transla- 
tion of N. E. Griffin and A. B. Myrick, Philadelphia, 1929.) 
12 Cf. Dante, Inferno, 111, 112-18. 
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The song of Troilus to the horned moon is part of a special phase 
which the imagery of the waning year takes in the last book; 
Chaucer makes use of darkness to obtain the effect he desires. In 
the long scene of Troilus’ waiting at the gate for Criseyde’s return, 
Boccaccio employs a brief description of the closing of the city for 
the night (Fil. 7.11). Chaucer adopts it: 

The warden of the yates gan to calle 

The folk which that withoute the yates were, 

And bad hem dryven in hire bestes alle, 

Or al the nyght they moste bleven there. (5. 1177-80) 
The sombre coloring of the last book is in contrast to the bright 
season of the middle of the poem.”* 

There are, then, two complete and concentric time-schemes in 
Troilus and Criseyde: the one is the actual, basic time-scheme of 
three years; the other is the practical, artistic scheme of one year, 
or the coming and departure of one summer. The advantage of 
such a plan is obvious; it combines truth to conventional sequence 
with artistic unity. The fact that it is self-contradictory bothers 
no one. The thing to be desired is a general effect of artistic 
unity, and that this poem has that effect is beyond question. 


The Citadel, Charleston Henry W. SAms 





VOLTAIRE’S BRUTUS DURING THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION * 


In the preface to Brutus in his edition of Voltaire’s works, 
Moland summarizes a common assumption about the popularity of 
the tragedy during the Revolution when he says: “ Il est constant 
que Brutus fut une des piéces qui eurent le plus de succés pendant 
la Révolution.” + Yet when one examines in detail the reaction of 
the public towards the play from 1789 to 1794, both in Paris and 
in the provinces, one reaches the conclusion that such a sweeping 
statement must needs be qualified. 


18 A. S. Cook (“ Chaucer: Troilus and Criseyde,” Archiv fiir das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 119 (1907), pp. 40-54) notices that 
Boceaccio, in accord with Dante and the ancients, identifies love with 
light and the sun. 

* With the support of a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 

1(uvres complétes de Voltaire (Paris, 1877), 1, 306. 
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The early history of Brutus is well known: it was one of the less 
successful of Voltaire’s works,’ having had only 15 performances 
in the 1730-31 season and an equal number at scattered revivals 
during the next sixty years; it was one of those plays more fre- 
quently read than performed. Brutus had to wait for the coming 
of the Revolution to have the clamorous, though sporadic, success 
of a “ piéce de combat.” 

From the early months of 1790, the “comédiens” had been 
entreated to revive Brutus but they had objected, remembering 
perhaps how the revolutionists had exploited Charles IX the pre- 
vious year and fearing the effect of another controversial subject on 
an already inflamed public mind. The actors had to yield finally, 
and a “ reprise ” was announced for November 17, 1790. The per- 
formance was tumultuous.’ Partisans of all groups turned out en 
masse, but the “ municipalité ” expected trouble and spectators were 
not allowed to enter with weapons.* Before the play began, Mira- 
beau was noticed in a “loge du centre” and was summoned by 
popular demand “ a la place la plus honorable.” > When the curtain 
rose, cheering broke out and was maintained so continuously by the 
adherents of one party or another that the actors had difficulty in 
reading their lines. While royalists applauded the conspiracy be- 
tween Arons and Messala, revolutionists tried to have the more 
liberal maxims repeated; but the common sense of the majority did 
not permit either extreme to predominate. The spectators, inter- 
preting the play in the light of current events, no longer thought 
of Rome, of senators, of the king, of Tarquin; rather, they under- 
stood Paris, the deputies of the Constituent Assembly and the 
Bourbon monarchy.*® Although the audience cheered at the humilia- 


* Voltaire permitted it to be said in the “avertissement” of the 1738 
edition of his works: “ C’est de toutes les piéces de l’auteur celle qui eut 
en France le moins de succés aux représentations ” (Moland, op. cit., 11, 309). 

> Complete accaunts of the evening may be found in La Chronique de 
Paris (18 novembre 1790), Le Moniteur Universel (19 novembre 1790), La 
Gazette Universelle (22 novembre 1790), Le Journal de Leyde (26 novembre 
1790), ete. 

*For the second and succeeding performances the announcement in Le 
Moniteur Universel carried the following statement: “ Conformément aux 
ordres de la municipalité, le pubiic est prévenu que l’on entrera sans cannes, 
bitons, épées et sans aucune espéce d’armes offensives.” 

5 La Nouvelliste de France, 19 novembre 1790. 
*The mania during the Revolution to interpret classic plays according 
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tion of Arons and his accomplices, there was no sign of an unfavor- 
able allusion to the king of France. In fact, when Brutus declaimed : 


. . . je te verrai vaincre, ou mourrai comme toi, 
Vengeur du nom romain, libre encore, et sans roi, (IV, 6) 


the spectators shouted “ Vive le roi! ”, and then they added, “ Vive 
la nation! ” and “ Vive la liberté! ”, as if to distribute their praise 
equally. The precepts of liberty expressed by Brutus, pure intel- 
lectual concepts for the society of 1730, took on a moving significance 
for the audiences of 1790. Revolutionists acclaimed the vigorous 
patriotism of Brutus, the indignation of the senators, the federative 
oath on the altar of Mars; and at the moment when Brutus cried: 


Dieux! donnez-nous la mort plutét que Vesclavage! (Iv, 7) 


there was pandemonium. 

The second performance a few days later was scarcely more 
tranquil than the first. At the final curtain, the actors added a 
tableau, composed by David, which showed Brutus looking at the 
body of his dead son. This scene sent the spectators into raptures of 
patriotic exultation and it was included in performances thereafter. 

It is to be noted that at this point in the Revolution Brutus was 
played only at the Comédie Frangaise and its popularity was limited, 
so to speak, to the élite groups which frequented that theater. In 
mid-December 1790, Laharpe utilized the Brutus incident in his 
plea before the Constituent Assembly for laws which would free the 
theater from its traditional shackles and give more freedom to the 
new playhouses along the boulevard.’ He exploited the recent bicker- 
ings between the deputies and the “comédiens,” ridiculing the 
actors for resisting popular demands and arguing that such a 
situation could never have arisen if all dramatic works were not 
abandoned by ancient privilege to the discretion of one troupe. 
He called the performances of Brutus a triumph of public opinion 


to current circumstances started with the revival of Destouches’s L’ambitieur 
et Vindiscret which had failed in 1737. Chosen by Mlle Contat and Molé 
as a vehicle to display their talents, the play had an unexpected success in 
1789 because the public saw Louis XVI and Necker in the réles of the 
Spanish monarch and Don Philippe. Cf. H. Lumiére, Le théétre-frangais 
pendant la révolution (Paris, 1894), pp. 24-25. 

™For the complete text, see Le Journal des Amis de la Constitution, 
No. 4 (21 decembre 1790). 
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and he stressed the point that the audiences did not apply the tirades 
against kings to Louis XVI. Laharpe made his mark—the Con- 
stituent Assembly passed a series of decrees anent the theater which, 
among other things, abolished the privileges of the “ comédiens du 
roi” and transferred the classic repertory to the public domain for 
other troupes to use (13-19 janvier 1791). 

It was several months later—May 25, 1791—that the Théatre de 
la Nation * announced a performance of Brutus for “lundi.” The 
next day the Théatre de la rue de Richelieu, founded by Talma and 
the left-wing group which had just broken away from the loyal 
artists of the Comédie, also advertised a “ premiére ” of Brutus for 
“Jundi prochain.” “ Lundi” would be May 30, the anniversary of 
Voltaire’s death and sufficient reason for offering one of his plays. 
But that both houses should choose the same play emphasizes the 
rivalry between them. Curiously enough, only one critic spoke of 
this dual performance, which must have been fraught with under- 
currents, both personal and patriotic; yet almost every paper carried 
a review of La bienfaisance de Voltaire, the afterpiece given on the 
occasion at the Théitre de la Nation. Of course, it would have been 
unnecessary to comment on the Brutus production at the Théatre 
de la Nation, for all newspapers had reviewed it six months pre- 
viously, but to ignore a major production of a Voltaire tragedy with 
Talma and Monvel in leading réles must have indicated apathy on 
the part of the public. 

Moland speaks of “la reprise trés-remarquable de Brutus ... au 
théatre de la rue de Richelieu, o&1 Monvel et Talma réunirent tous 
les suffrages dans les réles de Brutus et de Titus.” ° That statement 
seems to be more conjecture than fact, since contemporary evidence 
does not show what people thought of the revival. The piece was 
handsomely staged and Moland must have believed that a play like 
Brutus with Talma and Monvel would have been very remarkable. 
The most eloquent condemnation of it, however, is the fact that 
Talma withdrew his production after the third performance and 
postponed consecutive acting of the tragedy until the Terror. 

As the tempo of the Revolution slackened during the Legislative 
Assembly (October 1, 1791—September 20, 1792), there were only 


*The Théitre Francais adopted the name, Théatre de la Nation, early 
in the Revolution as a patriotic gesture. 
® Op. cit., 11, 306. 
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four performances of Brutus, which indicates that curiosity in the 
play had dwindled. When the monarchy fell, however, the radical 
elements in control of the National Convention used the theater to 
spread propaganda and direct public opinion by forcing more fre- 
quent presentations of “ piéces patriotiques.” Brutus, by virtue of 
its liberal maxims and anti-monarchical tirades, was considered by 
republican zealots to be one of the most desirable patriotic plays. 
The constant pressure on impresarios to give Brutus, the repeated 
mention of it in decrees governing the theater, the paeans of praise 
bestowed upon it by certain prominent leaders, have given rise to 
the theory that it was one of the most performed plays of the Terror. 
Actually, quite the contrary is true. 

In the summer of 1793, when the Reign of Terror was gathering 
momentum, a few of the thirty playhouses in Paris offered free 
performances of Brutus, “par et pour le peuple,” but they were 
not repeated. The deputy, Delacroix, evidently inspired by wishful 
thinking, exalted the salutary effects of Brutus on the public mind 
and urged that the “comité de salut public prenne des mesures 
qu’on ne joue que des piéces républicaines.”*° The Committee 
adopted Delacroix’ suggestion to the extent that theaters had to 
give patriotic plays three times a week. As the performances did not 
prove to be financially successful, the Committee allotted 100,000 
francs to support them. 

Even government subsidy and Jacobin coercion did not tend to 
popularize Brutus. The explanation is simple enough: the troupes 
at the new theaters, created by revolutionary freedom to spread 
revolutionary doctrines, were incapable of playing tragedy; and the 
public which supported those theaters had no taste for literary 
masterpieces. Paradoxically, the suppression of the Théitre de la 
Nation, perpetrated by Collot-d’Herbois to settle old scores against 
the former “ comédiens du roi,” eliminated the best production of 
Brutus from the Parisian scene. During the last ten months of the 
Terror Brutus was played only twelve times at Talma’s theater, which 
had by this time become the official stage of the government, and 
eight times at the unimportant Théatre des Sans-Culottes. Perhaps, 
as Laharpe says,‘ Brutus was too mild for rabid republicans by 


10 Le Moniteur Universel, 15 aoit 1793. 

11Qours de littérature (Paris, an VII), rx, 140; ef. also Villemain, 
(uvres (Paris, 1868), III, 192, and d’Estrée, Le thédtre sous la terreur 
(Paris, 1913), p. 10. 
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1794. In any event, this tragedy never had the qualities to appeal 
to the masses. When compared to the overwhelming popularity of 
such plays as Nicodéme dans la lune and Les visitandines, Brutus 
made a dismal showing indeed during the Revolution. 

The exploitation of Brutus in the provinces, chiefly at the hands 
of “représentants en mission,” met with indifference, even resist- 
ance. At Lyon,’* Brutus was advertised. As the curtain was about 
to go up, a spectator leaped to the stage and urged the audience 
not to listen to a play which preached hatred of the throne. The 
audience shouted “ Point de Brutus” and the actors gave Richard, 
Ceur-de-Lyon instead. At Angers, a troupe offered a performance 
of Brutus. “Les patriotes s’y sont rendus, comptant y étre fort 
pressés, et ont trouvé la salle presque déserte.” ** Brutus was played 
at Lille during the 1793-94 season, but “les citoyens fréquentaient 
peu le théatre, trop sujet aux caprices des républicains outrés.” ** 
The sanguinary “représentant en mission” to Cambrai, Joseph 
Lebon, brought in a troupe to produce republican plays. If Brutus 
played to full houses, it may be assumed that Lebon’s insane 
patriotism did not tolerate empty houses.** I have found no evidence 
of a thoroughly successful performance of Brutus in the provinces 
that sprang from a spontaneous desire on the part of the people. 

An analysis of these facts forces one to the conclusion that Brutus 
was scarcely more popular during the Revolution than it ever had 
been, but that it was constantly associated with circumstances and 
propaganda which kept it before the public eye and gave it the 
appearance of success. It had a momentary flare of popularity 
among the intellectuals at the brilliant revival in 1790, but there- 
after it was given only sporadic performances of questionable quality. 

After the fall of Robespierre, when the first reaction was to 
suppress plays which glorified a too rigorous republicanism, Brutus 
was discarded from active repertories. Occasional performances of 
the tragedy took place until the establishment of the Consulat; then 
it disappeared from the Parisian stages. Although Brutus was given 
once before the imperial court, Napoleon never permitted it to be 


12 Ta Feuille du Jour, 9 décembre 1790. 

13 Queruau-Lamerie, Notice sur le thédtre d’Angers, p. 84. 
14Lefebvre, Histoire du théaétre de Lille, 11, 109-121. 

15 Durieux, Le thédtre &@ Cambrai avant et depuis 1789, p. 95. 
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performed in public as long as he was in power.** To my knowledge, 
Brutus has not been revived at the Comédie Frangaise since the 
revolutionary period. 

KENNETH N. McKee 


New York University 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF FENELON 


Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe-Fénelon (1651-1715), Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, in the last years of his life, devoted himself 
principally to combating Jansenism in all its doctrinal and political 
aspects. His Mémoires, Mandements, Ordonnances, Instructions 
Pastorales* and private correspondence? against Jansenism, the 
Jansenist party and those prejudiced in its favor prove that the 
heresy and its cabale had no more zealous, persistent or able foe. 

In this struggle which aligned the King, Jesuits and Ultramon- 
tanes against the Gallicans and Jansenists* Fénelon was opposed 
chiefly by Louis-Antoine de Noailles (1651-1729), Archbishop of 
Paris. Actually more Gallican than Jansenistic in his sympathies, 
Noailles,* nevertheless, identified himself with some of the party’s 
most ardent advocates and followed a policy of vacillation and con- 
tradiction which confused the defenders of the Church’s infallibility 
and encouraged resistance among the dissidents. His imprudent ap- 
probation of a new edition of Quesnel’s Jansenist work, Réflerions 
morales sur les livres du nouveau Testament, in 1695° and his 


16 Muret, L’Histoire par le théadtre (Paris, 1865), pp. 342-345; also 
Hallays-Dabot, L’histoire de la censure thédtrale en France (Paris, 1862), 
p. 226. 

1 Fénelon, @uvres complétes, Paris, Leroux et Jouby, 1848-1852. Section 
m1. Ouvrages sur le Jansénisme. Vols, II-v. 

2 Ibid., Vols. VII-VIII. 

3N. Abercrombie, The Origins of Jansenism, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1936. Cf. pp. 305-313. 

*P. B. Gams, Series Episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholicae, Leipzig, Hierse- 
mann, 1931. Noailles was named Bishop of Cahors in 1679, transferred to 
ChAlons-sur-Marne in 1680, made Archbishop of Paris in 1695 and appointed 
Cardinal in 1700. Cf. pp. 525, 535, 597. 

5 Le Nouveau Testament en frangais avec des Réflexions morales sur 
chaque verset pour en rendre la lecture plus utile et la méditation plus 
aisée. Paris, Pralard, 1693. 
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opposition to the punitive measures invoked against Quesnel and the 
Party from 1703 to 1728, when he himself finally accepted the Bull 
Unigenitus,® were largely responsible for the revival and continuation 
of hostilities between the rival factions. 

Fénelon’s efforts to extirpate Jansenism, however, were severely 
handicapped by royal disfavor and his exile in Cambrai. Neverthe- 
less, the presence and position at Court of the Archbishop’s two 
principal allies, the Duke of Chevreuse (1646-1712) and Father 
Michel Le Tellier (1643-1719), Jesuit confessor of the King, en- 
abled him indirectly to keep Louis XIV informed of new develop- 
ments and to spur him on to action against the threatening dangers 
to Church and State. Using the Duke of Chevreuse as his inter- 
mediary, Fénelon carried on an open’ and a secret correspondence ® 
with Le Tellier, and, in addition, wrote instructions and advice to 
the Duke of Chevreuse to be conveyed verbally by him to the con- 
fessor.° Le Tellier transmitted to Louis XIV those suggestions of 
Fénelon which he deemed necessary and appropriate and relayed 
the answers to Fénelon through the Duke of Chevreuse or through 
the regular channels according to their nature. The majority of these 
letters exchanged between Fénelon and the Duke of Chevreuse 7° 
and those between Fénelon and Le Tellier,** dating from 1703 to 
1715, record the inconsistent attitude and conduct of Cardinal de 
Noailles in several developments of the history of Jansenism. They 
also reveal Fénelon’s ceaseless and determined efforts, public and 
secret, to counteract the obstructionist policy of his hierarchical 
superior. 

The manuscript letter ?? published here for the first time is un- 


°Cf. Vacant, Mangenot et Amann, Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique, 
Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1924. Art. Noailles, 11, 678-679. 

7E.g., Fénelon, op. cit., VII, 339., 

°K. g., ibid., vit, 690. 

°E. g., ibid., v1, 338. 

10 Tbid., Vol. vit. Letters No. LIX, CVIII, CIX, CXIII, CXXIV, CXXV, CXXx, 
CXXXI, CXLI, CXLV, CXLVII, CXLVIII, CLII, CLIV, CLV, CLXV, CLXVIII, CLXIx, 
CLXXIV, CLXXXI, CLXXXII, CLXXXIV, CCCLXX. 

11 Tbid., Vol. vir. Letters No, CCXVII, CCLIV, CCLVIII, CCLX, CCLXI, CCLXIII, 
CCLXV, ccLxvI. Vol. vil. Letters No. CCCI, CCCLXIX, CCCLXXV, CCCLXXXIX, 
CDLXXXIX, D, DII, DV. 

12 From the Morgan Collection. Cf. MA 24. Fénelon’s Autograph Letters. 
Four pages, 19.3 x 13.6 cm., written on both sides. (Graciously placed at 
our disposal by Miss Belle da Costa Greene, Director of the Morgan Library. ) 
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signed and the person to whom it is addressed is not indicated. 
There is, however, no doubt as to its authenticity because it is in 
Fénelon’s handwriting and the matter it contains shows clearly to 
whom it is destined and its relation to Jansenist polemical literature. 
This letter forms part of the secret correspondence between Fénelon 
and Le Tellier and concerns a phase of the dispute which centered 
about the acceptance in France of the Bull Unigenitus. At the 
request of Louis XIV, Pope Clement XI, on September 18, 1713, 
had promulgated the constitution Unigenitus, which condemned one 
hundred and one propositions of Quesnel’s Réflexions morales. On 
September 28, 1713, in accordance with a formal promise made to 
the King, Noailles revoked his long-standing approbation of Quesnel’s 
work, apparently terminating the quarrel. But, on October 16, 1713, 
in the second session of the Assembly of the Clergy called together 
at the instance of Fénelon and Le Tellier to discuss means for the 
proper reception of the Bull, Noailles nullified his previous gesture 
of submission by advocating its refusal, unless the Pope qualified 
with further explanations each error proscribed. The Cardinal then 
published his Lettre Pastorale et Mandement (February 25, 1714) 
forbidding the reception of the constitution Unigemtus in his 
diocese. Clement XI, on March 28, 1714, retaliated with a Brief 
censuring Noailles’ act of insubordination. Thereupon, Fénelon, 
Le Tellier and the King discussed various means of ending this 
schismatic resistance and forcing the Archbishop of Paris and the 
twenty other bishops who had followed his example, to accept the 
Papal decree without any restrictions. Several suggestions, such as 
the calling of a national council, the deposition of Cardinal Noailles 
or his being sent to Rome to be judged, were made, but before any 
of them could be acted upon, the King died (1715), and Noailles 
triumphed for the time being.** 

Although the present letter does not in any way change previous 
conclusions with regard to the Jansenist controversy, it contributes 
further evidence on the issues involved and the manner in which 
the secret negotiations concerning them were conducted. This letter, 
therefore, warrants reproduction because of its documentary value 
and also because of its importance as a contribution to any future 
critical edition of Fénelon’s correspondence. 


13 Cf. Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique, 111, 103-7. 
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[Cambrai] ** le 17 aoust 25 1714 


Je suis, Monsieur, touché et edifié de la delicatesse de M. Bourdon ?* sur 
les termes d’une Lettre *” que j’ai écritte. Mais voici mes raisons, dont je 
le fais juge. 

1, J’ecriuois une Lettre sans sauoir le chemin qu’elle pouuoit faire. Dans 
le doute il conuenoit, si je ne me trompe, de parler auec les plus grands 
ménagements sur un ho[mmJe en grande dignité,1* et actuellement réuéré 
de presque tout le public. 

2. Plus on a besoin de dire des veritez, qui sont dures a un tel ho[mm]e, 
plus on doit les adoucir par des termes de menagement. C’est ainsi qu’on 
ne manque point de demander pardon a un ho[mmJe en dignité, quand on 
veut le contredire et le refuter. Tout le monde comprend sans peine, que 
cette demande d’un pardon n’est qu’un compliment, et un langage de pure 
politesse. 

3. J’ai supposé que cette personne a de la droitture et de la pieté mais 
cette supposition, loin daffoiblir les veritez que j’auois a dire, les fortifioit 
et rendoit mes preuues plus pressantes. Ainsi j’ai cri satisfaire a la bien- 
seance par les termes generaux, sans manquer en rien a la bonne cause. 

4. Je deuois sans doute plus qu’un autre user d’un grand menagement 
dans mes expressions. Si j’y manquois on ne manqueroit pas de m’imputer 
du ressentiment et de l’acreté. 

5. Il est vrai que je refuserois l’absolution a un ho[mmJe, qui me 
paroitroit troubler la paix de l’église, et assurer la docilité qui est dué 
aux decisions qu’elle prononce. Mais je pourrois penser que son obsti- 
nation viendroit de preoccupations pour de mauuois conseils, et d’un zele 
qui iroit jusqu’a l’entestement, sans y ajofiter une mauuaise foi incom- 
patible auec toute droiture, et toute piété. 

6. M. Bourdon peut voir de prez des faits que j’ignore de loin, et que 
je dois ignorer. Le préjugé general, sur lequel je dois régler mon langage, 
est que la personne, dont il s’agit a vecii auec regularité et piété exemplaire. 
Ses moeurs et son zele sont en bonne odeur dans le public. J’ai cri deuoir 
suiure ce préjugé dans une Lettre qui pouuoit étre vué. Si M. Bourdon 
connoit un detail de faits contraires a la droitture et a la piété que j’ai 
supposées, il peut parler en secret dans le besoin pressant, selon les preuues 


44 The words and letters in brackets are mine. 

1° The spelling, punctuation, accentuation and italics are Fénelon’s. 

16 Fénelon, op. cit., vil, 337. Fénelon au Duc de Chevreuse. Cambrai, 25 
mars 1711. “ Pour le P. Le Tellier, quand vous voudrez le nommer d’un 
nom qui ne fasse soupconner aucun mystére, si par hasard on interceptoit 
nos lettres, vous n’avez qu’é l’appeler M. Bourdon. Je ne doute nullement 
que le parti M. le Cardinal de Noailles et le Roi méme ne redoublent leur 
curiosité sur ses lettres.” 

17The letter to which Fénelon here refers has apparently remained 
unpublished. 

18 Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris. 
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conuainquantes qu’il a. Pour moi qui ne vois rien je m’acomode par 
bienseance au prejugé public. 

7. J’auoué que M. Bourdon peut auoir ses raisons pour craindre que 
quelqu’un ne prenne dans un sens trop fauorable les termes de ma lettre. 
Mais je consens qu’il ne montre point cette lettre aux personnes sur les- 
quelles elle pourroit faire une trop forte impression. 

8. Je ne suis peutétre que trop sincere sur le fond des choses, quoique 
je cherche les expressions les plus radoucies, qui n’affoiblissent en rien le 
fond. C’est ce qu’on trouuera s’il plait a Dieu, en toute occasion. 

Il est capital de conclurre au plustost une bonne paix qui donne une 
absolué sureté pour la saine doctrine qui exclue a jamais tous les subter- 
fuges du parti, et qui oste tout ombrage pour l’auenir, et qui répare tout 
le passé. Si la paix manque il faut recourir sans perdre un seul moment, 
aux remedes les plus efficaces. 

La negociation, qui retardera la procedure, empeschera tofijours la paix 
qu’on cherche. Au contraire la procedure est le seul moyen de faire réussir 
la negociation. Il faut que l’une ne retarde jamais l’autre. 

Une reception qui seroit relatiue a une explica[tiJon correcte ou tous 
les subterfuges du parti ne seroient pas rejettez de la maniére la plus 
expresse et la plus décisiue, demandroit un acte authentique, et le re- 
tranchement imprenable de tout le parti méme. 

Une reception ** qui seroit rélatiue a une explic[atJion trés exacte, seroit 
encore trés mauuaise. Elle ne blesseroit pas la doctrine, mais elle attaque- 
roit lautorité. Elle introduiroit l’usage des receptions relatiues, qui 
deuiendroient bientost arbitraires. Chaque Euéque se croiroit en droit de 
restreindre le jugement de l’église par ses explica[tiJons. I] demanderoit 
ou feroit lui méme des explica[tiJons a l’infini. Il eluderoit la decision, 
pour sauuer l’erreur condamneée. 

On ne songe point serieusement a sauuer le Thomisme. C’est le systeme de 
Jansenius sur les 2 delectations qu’on veut sauuer par des explica[ti]ons,”° 
Vous verrez que les explica[tiJons seront toujours ambigués, pour sauuer 
ce systeme. 

BERNARD A. FACTEAU 

College of Mount Saint Vincent 





LE POFLE DE DESCARTES 


Dans un article brillant publié dans Speculum, xv (1940), 87 seq., 
M. von Wartburg réussit, par la méthode de la géographie linguis- 
tique, 4 localiser mieux que ses devanciers le célébre Capitulare de 


7° Fénelon (op, cit., VIII, 260-2) expresses similar ideas on this question 
in his Mémoire sur la nécessité et les moyens de ramener le Cardinal de 
Noailles et les autres Prélats Refractaires & Vavis de Vassemblée du clergé. 
20° Cf. Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique, vi11, 319-530. 
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Villis: il provient selon lui de la région poitevine-angevine-sain- 
tongeaise, résultat qui gagnerait en portée, si l’on le comparait aux 
investigations de M. Gamillscheg (Hauptfragen der Romanistik, 
Festschrift Ph. A. Becker) sur l’indépendance relative de cette 
Mischsprache que fut le poitevin du moyen Age. Je ne noterai ici 
qu’une bévue de M. von Wartburg (p. 90), qui, tout en rele- 
vant de Vhistoire littéraire, infirme une de ses assertions d’ordre 
linguistique : 

Similarly for pislum [sc. “ it includes the territory we have suggested ”’]. 
The word pensilis, in the meaning here involved of ‘a room with a stove 
or fire-place,’ occurs, for example, in Gregory of Tours, and the well-known 
passage from Descartes attests the word in the seventeenth century for the 
same territory [Poitou]. 


Le passage ‘ bien connu’ de Descartes contient naturellement le mot 
frangais ‘ poéle’: le Discours de la Méthode, 11, 12 de V’éd. de 1637 
nous apprend : 

J’étais alors en Allemagne, ov Voccasion des guerres qui n’y sont pas 
encore finies m’avait appelé; et comme je retournais du couronnement de 
l’empereur vers l’armée, le commencement de l’hiver m’arréta en un quartier, 


oi... je demeurais tout le jour enfermé seul dans un poéle, oi j’avais 
tout le loisir de m’entretenir de mes pensées. 


Il s’agit de ce moment solennel, et dans la vie de Descartes et dans 
Phistoire de la science, ou le jeune philosophe fit sa découverte, en 
hiver 1619, 4 Neubourg sur le Danube, sur les frontiéres de la 
Baviére, des régles de la mathématique universelle. Par conséquent, 
notre passage ne peut rien prouver pour un poéle poitevin. 

M. von Wartburg pense évidemment que Descartes, né en 1596 
en Touraine et étant resté jusqu’a peu prés l’age de vingt ans dans 
cette région, a pu se servir d’un mot dialectal poitevin recueilli sur 
place. Toujours est-il que l’écart de mille ans entre Grégoire de 
Tours et Descartes est un peu grand.... Or, on sait que poéle 
dans le sens ‘chambre chauffée par un poéle,’ puis ‘ chambre com- 
mune, seule chauffée,’ ‘ chambre a coucher,’ se trouve anciennement 
attesté, non pas 4 l’ouest de la France, mais en Lorraine, Savoie, 
dans la Suisse romane, et se continue en Allemagne (a. h. all. phesal, 
m. h, all. phiesel, dialectes all. modernes: Holstein pesel, Baviére 
Pfiesel) :* il s’agit d’une continuation de ces balineae pensiles des 


*M. Frings, Germania Romana, p. 62 dit: “ Provinzialwort der nérdlichen 
Heiztechnik [je souligne!] ist auch pensile .. . zwischen den westschweiz, 
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Romains, auxquels se rattache le pislum du Capitulare et qui étaient 
chauffés par en-dessous, par la hypocausis (Kretschmer, Wortgeogra- 
phie, p. 508), systéme de chauffage s’opposant a celui des cheminées 
et des fourneaux. Si Descartes n’a donc pas trouvé poéle ‘ chambre 
chauffée ? en Touraine, comment peut-il appeler ainsi les chambres 
allemandes? Le Dictionnaire du parler neuchatelois de Pierre- 
humbert répond a cette question (s. v. potle) : 

Cette acception du mot n’est guére usitée en fr. ou afr. ..., sauf chez 
les écrivains tel que Descartes, Montaigne, Carloix, etc. . . . [Voyage de 
Montaigne: ‘Les Suisses sont sumptueux en poiles, c’est 4 dire en sales 
communes & faire le repas ’].—Ce sens du mot étant bien établi en S[uisse] 
R[omande], Lorr., Sav., Fehe-Cté, Bresse ..., pays de langue frangaise, 
on s’étonne que |’Acad, définisse poile ou poéle: ‘nom donné en Allemagne 
et en Hollande & la chambre oi est le poéle.’ Il est bizarre d’invoquer des 
pays germaniques pour l’usage d’un mot frang. 


Aussi bien le Dict. de Académie de 1684 n’a-t-il pas encore cette 
définition ridicule (répétée d’ailleurs par Littré): cette premiére 
édition porte: “Se dit aussi de toute chambre ot est le Poéle. 
Entrer dans le poéle, en Allemagne on est presque toujours dans le 
poéle, toute la famille se tient dans le poéle.” L’édition de 1798 
porte: “Se dit aussi, sur-tout en Allemagne, d’Une chambre com- 
mune ou... .” On voit par ces tatonnements qu’avec le progrés du 
temps les notions exactes de poéle ‘chambre’ s’affaiblissaient de 
plus en plus. 

Mon aimable collégue Lancaster attire mon attention sur un pas- 
sage de son livre A History of French Dramatic Literature, 111, 1, 
124, ou il a traité de la comédie “ Le cercle des femmes ” de Chap- 
puzeau: dans cette adaptation des Colloquia d’Erasme, 4 la scéne 
publiée en 1656 (entretien 1), se trouve une description de l’accueil 
fait au voyageur dans une hdtellerie allemande: 

Aprés s’etre égorgé de crier, il parest 4 la fin quelqu’un qui avance la téte 
hors de la petite fenétre du Poésle, ot ils demeurent volontiers iusqu’au 
solstice d’esté; Et vous le prendriez proprement pour une tortue qui se 
montre de dessous sa coque . . . Ayant donné ordre 4 votre monture, vous 
vous transportez tout botté et tout crotté dans le Poésle, qui est commun 
pour tous, et vous vous y treuuez quelquefois iusques 4 quatre-vingt ou 
nonante de toutes conditions et de tous sexes... 


lothr. und nordfranz. (poéle) Belegen der Romania, dem siiddeutschen rest- 
haften phiesal pfiesel . . . dem nordd.-ndd. pisel pesel ist die Verbindung 
eingestiirzt. In der Bedeutung ‘ Stube’ stehen Westschweiz, Lothringen und 
Norddeutschland beieinander.” 
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Ces passages correspondent textuellement aux phrases suivantes 
d’Erasme dans son dialogue Diversoria: “... Bertulphus: tanden 
aliquis per fenestellam aestwaru (nam in his degunt fere usque ad 
solstitium aestivum) profert caput ... totus commigras in hypo- 
caustum ... : id est unum omnibus commune.—Gulielmus: Apud 
Gallos designant cubicula, ubi sese exuant, extergant, calefaciant, 
aut quiescant etiam, si libeat.—Be.: Hic nihil tale. In hypocausto 
exuis ocreas induis calceos . . . etc.” (puis le mot hypocaustum est 
toujours répété, aestuarium ayant été employé seulement la premiére 
fois 2 cause du jeu étymologique avec solstitiwm aestivum). 

On voit bien que dans cette description pleine d’humour du sage 
de Rotterdam le traducteur frangais devait employer un mot qui 
fit apparaitre étrange pour un public parisien la facon de vivre 
des Tudesques ‘ dans un poéle’: c’est poéle qui lui semble conférer 
la note de saveur rustique. M. von Wartburg dira-t-il que Chappu- 
zeau, né & Paris, élevé 4 Chatillon-sur-Loing et 4 Genéve, grand 
voyageur comme Descartes (Angleterre, Pays-Bas, Allemagne, Suisse 
et Italie), avait hérité ce vocable de sa famille poitevine (v. ces 
détails chez Lancaster, I. ¢., p. 121) ? 

Le positivisme linguistique a une tendance vers la mystique du 
sol et du sang, alors qu’il ne fait pas autant de cas de la civilisation, 
de ’ambiance spirituelle. Mais doit-on, pour étre né en Poitou ou 
descendre d’ancétres poitevins, parler poitevin? Si Napoléon emploie 
le mot “ idéologue,” l’aura-t-il appris parmi les ptres et bandits 
corses ? 

On peut donc conclure que pour un Descartes le mot poéle 
‘chambre chauffée’ était un mot des patois frangais de l'Est, qu’il 
employait, logiquement, de la méme ‘ chose’ allemande; que, de 
la présence de ce terme dans le Discowrs de la méthode, on en peut 
aussi peu inférer le caractére poitevin-tourangeau que le caractére 
périgourdin de apparition dans Montaigne; et enfin, que le pislum 
du Capitulare ne prouve que ce que nous savons par ailleurs, 
& savoir que le poéle désignait d’abord un systéme de chauffage par 
‘calorifére’ (balneae pensiles) et que le sens de ‘fourneau’ est 
secondaire. 

Lo SPITZzER 
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DIDEROT AND DONNE’S BIA@ANATOS 


The opening paragraphs of the article Suicide of the Encyclo- 
pédie are somewhat surprising to anyone conversant with the pht- 
losophe attitude to the problem and with Diderot’s attitude in 
particular, for they are completely orthodox. About half-way 
through, however, the article turns to a review of John Donne’s 
BIA@ANATOS; and though toward the end the remark is made 
that M. Donne’s “ system,” “ Ne sera certainement point approuvé 
par les théologiens orthodoxes,” there cannot be much doubt as 
to the purpose of its intrusion. 

The use of Donne’s book is an example of a technique common 
enough in the 18th century to invite no comment, were it not for 
the fact that whoever wrote the article regarded BIA@ANATOS so 
completely as a means to an end that he went no farther than the 
title-page of the 1700 edition for his biographical information. In 
his haste to imply British tolerance he mistranslated even that, and 
the result is a statement that John Donne was made Dean of St. 
Paul’s after the publication, in 1700, of a highly unorthodox 


work! ? A comparison of the title-page—which is, but for the date, 
textually uniform with the previous editions of 1644 and 1648 *— 
with the text of the Encyclopédie will show immediately what is 
meant: 


BIA@ANATOS. A declaration of Son ouvrage, écrit en anglois, a 


that Paradox, or Thesis, that Self- pour titre, BIAOANATOZ: a decla- 
Homicide is not so naturally Sin, ration of that paradowe (sic) or 
that It may never be Otherwise. thesis, thas (sic) self-homicide is 
Wherein, The Nature, and the Ex- not so naturally sin & (sic) that tt 
tent of all those Laws, Which seem mai (sic) never be otherwise, éc. 
to be Violated by this Act, are Dili- London, 1700; ce qui signifie, Hapo- 
gently Surveyed. Written by John sition d’un paradoze ou systéme qui 
Donne; who afterwards Received prouwve que le suicide n’est pas tou- 
Orders from the Church of Eng- jours un péché naturel. Londres, 
land; and Died Dean of St. Paul’s, 1700. Ce docteur Donne mourut 


1See for example Diderot’s letter to Sophie Volland, Oct. 6, 1765, in 
which he discusses Hume’s famous rescue from justice of a would-be suicide. 

?The first printing of BIAOANATOZ in 1644 was of course 13 years 
after Donne’s death. 

® See Keynes, Geoffrey, Bibliography of the works of Dr. John Donne, 
Cambridge, 1914. 
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London. - - - . London: printed in doyen de Saint-Paul, dignité a la- 
the Year, 1700. quelle il parvint aprés la publication 
de son ouvrage.* 


The rendering of “is not so naturally sin” by, “n’est pas tou- 
jours un péché naturel,” must surely have been an error of haste, 
of which there are other signs. But as for the rendition of, 
“Written by John Donne; Who afterwards . . . Died Dean of St. 
Paul’s,” by, “Ce docteur Donne . . . aprés la publication de son 
ouvrage,” one wonders whether there was not intention mingled 
with ignorance. In any case, the total effect is amusing. 

It need hardly be added that information as to Donne’s biography 
was easily available in French at the time.5 


Roaer B. OAKE 
Brown University 





AN ECHO OF OUR WAR WITH MEXICO IN A LEGEND 
OF THE DUQUE DE RIVAS 


There is a reference to the war between the United States and 
Mexico in La Azucena Milagrosa of the Duque de Rivas that seems 


to have escaped the notice of scholars who have written about the 
Duke’s works. Mr. E. A. Peers and M. Gabriel Boussagol have 
published full length studies of Rivas and his works,’ and much is 
said in them about the poet’s extreme affection for his land and all 
that pertains to it, as well as about his consequent coolness, if not 
forthright hostility, toward foreign lands, but neither Mr. Peers nor 
M. Boussagol makes anything of the reference I wish to call atten- 
tion to. M. Boussagol, who is very insistent, wrongly, I think, on 
the animosity of the Duke toward England, apparently assumes 
that what I take to be a reference to the United States is merely a 
part of a reference to England. 


“The text of Donne is taken direct from the 1700 edition. That of the 
Encyclopédie is Geneva, Vol, xxxt1, 1779. That of Assézat and Tourneux 
makes minor corrections of spelling, but contains the “ &” between “ sin” 
and “that” which so alters the meaning of the original. 

5 Moréri’s Dictionnaire (ed. of 1759) contains a biographical article on 
Donne and there is a quite detailed biography in Nicéron’s Mémoires pour 
servir & Vhistoire des hommes illustres, Tome 8, 138-153, Paris, 1729. 

1 Peers, E. Allison, Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas, A Critical Study, 
Revue hispanique, Lvur (1923), 1-601, and Boussagol, Gabriel, Angel de 
Saavedra, Duc de Rivas, sa vie, son ceuvre poétique, Toulouse, 1926. 
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While the Duke was Queen Isabella’s ambassador to Naples, he 
wrote in 1847 the longest of his three legends, La Azucena Mila- 
grosa. In the course of this narrative he takes occasion to digress 
upon the exploits of his favorite Spanish hero, Hernan Cortés, who, 
he recalls, 

. . . planté audaz el pabellén hispano, 
Con gloria eterna de la patria suya, 
En la opulenta Méjico, que el orbe 
Del Occidente emperatriz titula.? 


It happened that just when the Duke was writing this stirring 
tribute, General Winfield Scott was waging a successful military 
campaign against the Mexican Government. This fact intruded 
itself upon the poet’s thoughts, and it was more than he could 
endure calmly, although Mexico had been independent of Spain for 
many years and had been so recognized by Spain herself for more 
than a decade. And so he breaks out into a lament, which changes 
to anger, and then to wounded reproach for the former children of 
Spain. 
jAy! ... al trazar estos sonoros versos 
Con noble orgullo la entusiasta pluma, 
De tanta gloria mis ardientes ojos 
En aquella regién el templo buscan. 
Y la ven joh dolor! presa infelice 
De raza infiel, advenediza, obscura, 
Que a la fe del glorioso Recaredo 
Con sus dogmas heréticos insulta, 
Raza de mercaderes. ... ,Y no queda, 
Y alli no queda ya gota ninguna 
De castellana sangre, que valiente, 
Tan horrenda agresién pasme y confunda? 
. . . Queda, si, y se derrama valerosa, 
Mas sin fuerza y poder. La desvirtian 
Rebeliones, discordias, impiedades, 
Delirios, ambiciones y disputas, 
Que pérfida Albién, con larga mano, 
Hundiéndolos en mar de desventuras, 
Sembré en aquellos pueblos infelices, 
Que nifios son, y adultos se figuran.* 


The mention of “ pérfida Albién ” has obscured the identity of 
the unnamed “raza de mercaderes” brought into the second 


2 Obras Completas, Madrid, 1894-1904, v, 260. 
* Ibid., v, 260-61. 
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quatrain of the quotation, but it is perfectly clear that they are 
distinct. The poet’s attention shifts between the beginning and the 
end of the passage. After considering present conditions in the 
first three quatrains, when he thinks of the defeat of men of Spanish 
blood and of Catholic faith by a “raza infiel de mercaderes,” he 
turns in the fourth and fifth to the causes of these conditions and 
begins to think of the reasons these people can not defend their 
territory. At this point his thoughts go back a generation to the 
time when another country was actively, although somewhat sur- 
reptitiously, supporting their struggle for independence, and then 
“ nérfida Albién” joins the “ raza de mercaderes” on the pillory— 
and not until then. 

The first line of the passage makes it clear enough that the thing 
that disturbed the poet was of the present—“al trazar estos 
versos ”—and the third quatrain tells us that it was an “ agresion.” 
That Mexico is the scene of the aggression is clear from the first 
brief passage quoted above, and there seems to be no question that 
the “ raza infiel de mercaderes ” is the people of the United States. 
The adjectives “ advenediza” and “ obscura” seem to me further 
evidence, if it were needed, that the writer had North Americans 
rather than Englishmen in mind, for they are much more likely 
to be used about a young and distant people than about an old and 
aristocratic nation so close to Spain as England is. 

The nation that Rivas most definitely disliked was France, yet 
nowhere in his narrative poetry can one find such sharp invective 
against the French as this against the North Americans. The 
events in Mexico brought to his mind a long series of reverses for 
the land he loved, and he became so indignant that he could not 
finish the sentence he had begun, “ Raza de mercaderes. .. .” 
Aristocrat that he was, however democratic he may have been per- 
sonally, the ideals of the United States surely did not appeal to him, 
but this passage probably does not represent accurately his feelings 
toward this nation—it represents his attitude toward all nations, 
collectively, that had been in any way instrumental in Spain’s 
fall from her former position of the highest importance among 
nations. That he uses certain adjectives which seem to apply 
specifically to the United States happens naturally because this 
country started his train of thought at the time. 

In so far as the United States was consciously in his mind, his 
wrath sprang up like a tinsel fire and died away as quickly, for his 
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published works contain no other reference. This bit of invective, 
then, does not seem to be due to any deep-seated and long-standing 
animosity toward this country. On the contrary, in 1834, we are 
told by Slidell Mackenzie,* the Duke spoke of coming to this country 
when and if he should be obliged to spend another period in exile. 
The fact that, when the second emigration became necessary in 1836, 
he went to Gibraltar instead merely emphasizes his feeling for the 
homeland—he wanted to be as close to his country and his people 
as he could. It was the same reason that dictated his move from 
Malta to France in 1830, during his ten-year exile after 1823. 


The University of South Carolina Tuos. A. FitzGERALD 





A PROSE PERIOD IN SHAKESPEARE’S CAREER? 


Since 1874, when Fleay published * his tables of statistics on the 
mediums in which Shakespeare wrote his plays, these tables, supple- 
mented and revised by several other students, have been often 
reprinted, and heavily employed in confirming our later notions of 
the chronological order of Shakespeare’s works. Most of the stress, 
however, has been laid upon the verse elements. On another ele- 
ment, the prose, particularly in its relative proportion to verse, 
little attention has been focussed. When Henry Sharp made his 
valuable analysis of the uses which Shakespeare made of prose, he 
dismissed this matter of mere quantity thus: 

The quantity of prose and metre used in a play does not appear to depend 
much upon the subject of the play. . . . The time at which the plays were 
written does not appear to have much to do with the quantity. Roughly 


speaking, there is least prose in the early and late plays, and most in those 
in the middle as to date. The actual quantity of prose is not important.’ 


This was written in 1885, and in 1930 E. K. Chambers sums up 
the situation in much the same terms: 


* Spain Revisited, New York and London, 1836. Quoted by A. K. Shields 
in Hispanic Review, vir (1939), 145 ff. 

1F. G. Fleay, On Metrical Tests as Applied to Dramatic Poetry, N.S.S. 
(1874), p. 16; A Shakespeare Manual (1876), p. 121. His tables, somewhat 
corrected, but according to Chambers “very far from accurate,” were 
printed in C. M. Ingleby, Shakespeare, the Man and the Book (1881), 1, 50. 

*Henry Sharp, The Prose in Shakespeare’s Plays, N.S.S. (1885), pp. 
523-56. 
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There are no percentage tables for the distribution of prose, and probably 
none would be helpful. It is used throughout the plays, except in two or 
three of the histories, and appears to have no chronological significance. 
If it is commonest in the second period, the reason is that comedies, to 
which it is particularly appropriate, then come most thickly.* 


These are weighty dicta; but the present writer, taking a hint 
from the fact that eleven of the twelve plays usually ascribed to the 
years between 1596 and 1604 show each over 1000 lines of prose, 
has worked out the percentages of which Chambers noted the lack; 
the results seem to set the significance of prose quantity in a new 
and sharper light. The tables below, based on Chambers’s counts,* 
more accurate and conscientious than Fleay’s, are chiefly for what 
he classifies as the thirty-one Normal Plays. 


CHAMBERS—NORMAL PLAYS 
Before 1 Henry IV 














Play Total Prose Jo 
2 Henry VI 3162 551 17.4 
3 Henry VI 2904 3 00.1+ 
Rich. III 3619 83 2.3— 
C. of E. 1777 244 13.7 
T. G. V. 2292 654 28.5 
R. & J. 3050 455 14.9 
Rich. IT 2757 0 0.0 
M.N.D. 2174 470 21.6 
K. J. 2570 0 0.0 
M. V. 2658 633 23.8 
Total 10 plays 26963 3093 11.4+ 
L. L. L. 2785 1051 37.7 
Incl. L. L. L. 29748 4144 13.9 





Middle Period (1595?-1604?) 





1 Henry IV 3176 1493 47.0 
2 Henry IV 3446 1813 52.6 
Much Ado 2825 2105 74.5 
Henry V 3381 1440 42.5 


J.C. 2477 176 07.1 


°K. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, a Study of Facts and Problems, 
I, 257-8. 
* Tbid., 11, 398, Table 1. 
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Middle Period (1595 ?-1604?)—Continued 


Play Total Prose 





;? an 2856 1659 
Tw. Nt. 2690 1752 
Hamlet 3929 1211 
M. W. W. 3018 2664 
T.&C 3496 1188 
All’s Well 2966 1478 
M. for M. 2820 1154 





Total (12) 37080 18133 





Excl. J.C. 34603 17957 





Excl. J.C. 
Incl. L. L. L. 37388 19008 





After Measure for Measure 





Play Total Prose 





Oth. 3316 685 
Lear 3328 925 
Macb. 2106 158 
A. & C. 3059 287 
Cor. 3406 829 
Cymb. 3339 526 
W. TF. 3074 876 
Temp. 2062 464 





Total—8 plays 23690 4750 





Grand Total 
31 Normal Plays 90518 27027 





Note: Except J.C.—none in Middle Period below 30% 
none in other periods above 28.5% 


* ABNORMAL” PLAYS (Three) 





Total Prose % 





2523 41 01.6 


2647 625 


2374 701 


Proportions about 
same in Sh. & non- 
Sh. parts. 





Qo ~~ fF oof OR hel 
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COMEDIES OF FIRST FOLIO OUTSIDE PERIOD OF PROSE 


Play Total Prose % 








T. & C., Cymb., not 
T.G. V., C. of E., classed as Comedies 


inF. LL. L. t 
M.N. D., T. of S., M. V., 16684 3966 na ™ pain _ ose 
‘ as exceptional, per- 
W. T., Temp. haps belonging to 
Prose Period. 





PLAYS SHOWING LESS THAN 10% PROSE 


Play Total Prose % 








Early 
3 Henry VI 00.1+- 
Rich. III 02.3 
Rich. II 00.0 
King John 00.0 
Middle 
Julius Caesar 07.1 
Late 
Macbeth 07.5 
A. &C. 09.3 





In reference to Chambers’ remark that prose is to be expected in 
comedy, it should be noted that amongst the twelve plays of this 
period there are three histories, two tragedies, and three so-called 
bitter comedies, and that in the early period, amongst eleven plays 
there are five comedies, yet an average of prose of only 13.9% or, 
omitting L. L. L., 11.4%. Note also that the percentage for the 
comedies (apart from L. LZ. LZ.) of F that lie owtside this group is 
only 23.8. 

Many points may be observed from an inspection of these tables, 
but for the present let us confine ourselves to three: 


1. The chronology of the plays in this group as a whole being 
fairly well established both relatively and absolutely, these figures 
enable us to assert that Shakespeare had a decided leaning towards 
prose as a dramatic medium, for a period of about eight years cen- 
tering on 1600. 

2. The high percentage of prose in LZ. L. LZ. would therefore be 
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one more reason® for giving that play in the form in which we 
have it (Q 1598. F) a relatively late date, certainly not much earlier 
than 1596. 

3. Since J. C. is an instance, exceptional within this group, of a 
very low percentage of prose, perhaps its dating ought to be re- 
scrutinized. 


Why Shakespeare should have employed so much greater propor- 
tion of prose in the writings of the middle third of his career, the 
present writer has not now more than conjectures to offer. And 
since the field of Shakespeare studies is already too full of such 
hazards, he will even keep his to himself. 


LLEWELLYN M. BUELL 
University of California at Los Angeles 





A NOTE ON THE STAGE HISTORY OF BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER’S LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE AND 
THE CHANCES 


An error regarding the stage history of two of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s romantic comedies, Love’s Pilgrimage and The Chances, 
occurs in several of the more reputable studies of the Elizabethan 
theater. This misconception, which assumes a revival of each of 
these plays between 1623 and 1625, apparently has arisen from the 
incorrect identification of certain actors whose names appear in the 
stage directions of the first folio texts of these plays. In the first 
scene of Act II of Love’s Pilgrimage, following the speech of the 
second servant: “ Come in, sir,” there appears in the first folio text 
the stage direction: “ Enter two servants, Rowl: Ashton.”* In 
Iv, i, of the same comedy, the direction “ Joh Bacon ready to shoot 
off pistol ” stands opposite the speech of the gentleman attendant 
on Mare-Antonio: “ By Heaven you shall not do’t!” The third 
stage direction embodying the names of actors occurs near the end 
of tv, i. Following a speech by Philippo which ends “ Shall he be 


5 See E. K. Chambers, op. cit., 1, 335, who assigns it to 1595, and R. 
Taylor, The Date of Love’s Labour Lost (N. Y., 1932), who comes out for 
1596. 

1Comedies and Tragedies Written by Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher, Gentlemen, ... London... 1647. 
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render’d too?” is the direction “ Enter a servant: Rowl: Ashton.” 
In 111, ii, of The Chances in the first folio text the direction “ Enter 
fowl. with wine” appears. It is generally assumed that these 
names appearing in the stage directions are those of the actors 
playing the roles, and that they were set up accidentally by a 
compositor who was using the theatrical prompt books of the King’s 
Men as his copy for these plays. The names do not appear in the 
second folio texts. 

The conclusion that Love’s Pilgrimage and The Chances were 
revived between 1623 and 1625 originated with F. G. Fleay, who 
identified the “ Rowl.” of these stage directions as William Rowley, 
the Elizabethan dramatist and actor. He went out of his way to 
criticize Dyce’s suggestion that “ Rowl.” may be an abbreviation 
for “ Rowland.” * Fleay had documentary evidence that William 
Rowley was a member of the King’s Men between 1623 and 1625.° 
He therefore assumed that Rowley must have appeared in revivals 
of Love’s Pilgrimage and The Chances by the King’s Men some time 
during this period. Evidence of this assumption is to be found in 
his Chronicle History of the London Stage, 1559-1642, in which he 
lists “ Ashton ” and “ John Bacon ” as members of the King’s com- 


pany between 1625 and 1626 appearing in Love’s Pilgrimage.* 
John T. Murray in his English Dramatic Companies followed 
Fleay’s conclusions and listed revivals of Love’s Pilgrimage and 
The Chances between 1623 and 1625.° He accepted Fleay’s identifi- 
cation of “ Rowl.” as William Rowley, and in a note declared, “ As 
Rowley did not appear with the King’s Men before 1623 or after 
1625 this revival of ‘Love’s Pilgrimage’ probably took place 


between those dates.” ® 


Edwin Nungezer in his Dictionary of Actors likewise accepted the 
identification of “ Rowl.” as William Rowley, and listed him as 
appearing in The Chances and Love’s Pilgrimage, which he “ con- 
jecturally dated ” about 1624-25.7 Nungezer listed “ Ashton” as 


2A Biographical Chronicle of English Drama (London, 1891), 1, 200. 

* Rowley is listed in the second folio as one of the principal actors in 
The Maid in the Mill which was licensed for production in 1623 (see The 
Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, ed. Joseph Q. Adams, p. 25), and 
in a Patent granted to the King’s Men June 24, 1625 (see Malone Society 
Collections, 1, 282). 

* (London, 1890) , pp. 370-371. 5 (London, 1910), 1, 172. ® Tbid., n. 14. 

7A Dictionary of Actors and Other Persons Associated with the Public 
Representation of Plays in England before 1642 (New Haven, 1929), p. 307. 
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an actor or stage-attendant “ mentioned in the stage directions of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Love’s Pilgrimage (a revival by the King’s 
Men about 1624-1625 ?).” ® “ Joh Bacon” he interpreted as possibly 
“ Job Bacon ”; and to the assertion that Bacon also had appeared as 
an actor or stage-attendant in the 1624-1625 revivals of Love’s 
Pilgrimage and The Chances, Nungezer added the note that this 
actor might be identified with a John Bacon named in a ticket of 
Privilege granted on January 12, 1636, to the attendants of the 
King’s Players at Blackfriars.° 

The assumption that Love’s Pilgrimage and The Chances were 
revived in 1624 or 1625 rests, therefore, upon the presence of these 
three names, “ Rowl.,” “ Ashton” and “Joh Bacon,” and more 
particularly, upon the identification of “ Rowl.” with William 
Rowley, who was associated with the King’s Men only from 1623 
to 1625. It is possible, however, on the basis of documentary evi- 
dence to make other identification of these names which makes the 
assumption of revivals of these plays at this time unnecessary. 

The first record of Love’s Pilgrimage is to be found in the 
accounts of Sir Henry Herbert, the Master of the Revels. On 
September 16, 1635, Herbert’s deputy received from the King’s Men 
the sum of one pound for the “ renewing of ‘ Love’s Pilgrimage.’ ” ?° 
This has generally been taken to mean that the play was being 
revived at this time, possibly in preparation for its performance on 
December 16, 1636, at Hampton Court (the only recorded per- 
formance of the play before the Restoration).1* Since Love’s 
Pilgrimage was one of the plays printed in the second folio without 
an actor list, it has generally been concluded that it was not ori- 
ginally produced by the King’s Men, but later purchased and revived 
by that company.’ That T’he Chances was produced by the King’s 
Men in the 1630’s is capable of proof since Herbert’s records men- 
tion a performance of the play before the King and Queen at the 
Cockpit, November 22, 1638.1° Since The Chances was published 


* Ibid., p. 22. ° Ibid., p. 26. 

1° The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, p. 36. 

11 Tbid., p. 76. 

12See E. H. Oliphant’s argument that every play originally produced 
by the King’s Men (unless previously printed in quarto) is accompanied 
by an actor list in the second folio, “The Works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” Englische Studien, xv (1891), 348. 

18 Op. cit., p. 77. 
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in the second folio without an actor list, it too was probably pur- 
chased and revived rather than originally produced by the King’s 
Men. 

The name of Rowland also appears in two other plays in the 
repertory of the King’s Men during the 1630’s. In Vv, i, of the first 
folio text of The Coxrcomb appears the direction, “ Hnter Mother, 
Alexander, Andrugio, and his man Rowland.” The Coxcomb was 
printed in the second of the Beaumont and Fletcher folios without 
an actor list. Further proof that it was originally produced by 
another company and later passed into the hands of the King’s Men 
appears in the record that it was acted at Court by the Children 
of the Queen’s Revels in 1613.1* It was revived by the King’s 
company for a royal performance at Hampton Court on November 
17, 1636.2 

The autograph copy of Philip Massinger’s Believe as You List, 
which was used by the King’s Men as the theatrical prompt copy, 
and which exists today as Egerton MS, 2828 in the British Museum, 
offers interesting evidence in connection with our problem. This 
play was originally licensed for production by the King’s Men on 
May 7, 1631.1° In the stage directions of Believe as You List 
there are eleven references to either “ Rowl.” or “ Rowland,” these 
references being obviously to one and the same person, an actor who 
played a number of minor parts. The cast of characters prepared 
for the Malone Society reprint of the play lists “ Rowland ” appear- 
ing as “ Demetrius ” at line 1185; as a Carthaginian Officer at lines 
732, 830, and 1116; as an attendant on Prusius at line 1362; as an 
attendant on Marcellus at lines 2367, 2632, and 2721.17 Particu- 
larly interesting are the directions on Folio 13A at line 1116 where 
Massinger’s original stage direction reads, “the recordes brought 
in.” In the right margin of the prompt book the prompter added 
the note, “ Enter Rowland w* the records,” and in the left margin, 


14 See the record of Court payments listed in Rawl. MS. A 239 reprinted 
in E. K. Chambers’ The Elizabethan Stage, 1v, 181. 

1° The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, p. 75. 

18 Tbid., p. 33. 

*7 Malone Society edition of Believe As You List, ed. C. J. Sisson (1927), 
pp. Xxx-xxi. Nungezer listed an actor by the name of “ Rowland” appear- 
ing in the stage directions of Believe as You List, but did not identify him 
with the “Rowl.” in the stage directions of Love’s Pilgrimage, The 
Coxcomb, and The Chances. 
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to make doubly sure of the entrance, “ Ent: Rowland with booke 
of records.” 

Each of the four plays in which the name “ Rowl.” or “ Rowland ” 
appears in the stage directions, it will be noted, was either revived 
by the King’s Men or acted for the first time in the 1630’s. Love’s 
Pilgrimage was renewed by the Master of the Revels in 1635 and 
acted before the Court in 1636. The Chances was performed before 
the King and Queen at the Cockpit in 1638. The Coxcomb was 
produced at Hampton Court in 1636. Believe as You List was 
originally licensed for production in 1631. 

A Ticket of Privilege for eleven of the King’s Men was issued 
by the Lord Chamberlain on January 12, 1636. This document 
protected the actors and attendants named in it from arrest and 
molestation, and ordered any man having complaint against them to 
report to the Master of the Revels. Two of the eleven actors men- 
tioned in this Ticket were named John Bacon and Rowland Dowle.’® 
Neither Bacon nor Dowle was listed in the Protection issued by 
Herbert to the King’s Men in December, 1624.?® 

It now becomes clear that Fleay, Murray, and Nungezer were 
wrong in identifying the “ Rowl.” appearing in the stage directions 
of these plays as William Rowley. Rowland Dowle probably joined 
the King’s Men as a minor actor and attendant some time after 
1624. He acted in these plays in which his name has been preserved 
in the stage directions, and was still a member of the company when 
the Ticket of Privilege was issued in January, 1636.7° Similarly, 
John Bacon joined the King’s Men some time after 1624, and was 
still a member in January, 1636. His name appears only in the 
stage directions of Love’s Pilgrimage. Of the actor “ Ashton,” 
whose name appears twice in the stage directions of Love's 
Pilgrimage, there is apparently no other record. 

From this evidence, we see that it is no longer necessary to assume 


18 Charlotte Stopes, “ Shakespeare’s Fellows and Followers,” Jahrbuch 
der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, xtv1 (1910), 99. 

19 The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, pp. 74-75. 

20 William J. Lawrence, in his Pre-Restoration Stage Studies (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), p. 390, correctly identified the “ Rowl.” of the stage direc- 
tions of Love’s Pilgrimage and The Chances as Rowland Dowle, but did 
not mention the occurrence of the name in The Coxcomb or Believe as You 
List, nor did he seek to refute the conclusion of Fleay, Murray, and Nunge- 
zer that Love’s Pilgrimage and The Chances were revived in 1624 or 1625. 
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that Love’s Pilgrimage and The Chances were revived about 1624 
or 1625 to account for the name “ Rowl.” appearing in the stage 
directions. The revivals in the 1630’s, of which we have documen- 
tary proof, will suffice if we interpret “ Rowl.” and “ Joh Bacon” 
as the Rowland Dowle and John Bacon who were members of the 
King’s Men in 1636. 


Wittram C. PowELi 
University of Pennsylvania 





NEW SOURCE INFLUENCE ON THE SHOEMAKER’S 
HOLIDAY 


Thomas Dekker’s impressment scene in The Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day* seems to have been influenced by the impressment scene in 
The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth.2, The actions of the 
entering groups are the same; ten situations and incidents appear- 
ing in the same sequence are the same; and though the dialogue is 
developed considerably more in Dekker’s scene, there are general 
similarities in the speeches. 

That Dekker used The Famous Victories scene as a stage unit is 
shown by the fact that he opened his own scene in exactly the same 
manner and strove for the same stage effects. 1. In both scenes there 
is noise of protesting and lamenting offstage. This directs the 
attention of the audience to the entrance. In The Famous Victories 
the stage is empty. In The Shoemaker’s Holiday Lacy and Askew 
are on the stage, but they are blocked out of the field of interest by 
the offstage noise. The scenes in both cases belong to the entering 
groups. 2. The entrance action is identical. In The Famous Vic- 
tories the Captain leads the lamenting John Cobler and his crying 
wife onto the stage and, turning back toward them, admonishes 
them to cease weeping and protesting with, “Come, come. . . .” 
In The Shoemaker’s Holiday Eyre leads the protesting Marge, 
Hodge, and Firk, and the weeping Jane and Ralph onto the stage 
and, turning back to them, orders them to cease with, “ Leave 
whining, leave whining.” ‘There is the difference that one is the 
Captain and the other is the shoemaker, Eyre, but both are the 


+1600, sig. B83; Rhys, Mermaid Series, p. 11. 
* 1598, sig. D4. 
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central figures in the entrance action. Lacy is present in The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday, but he does not figure in the action, nor is 
he of interest to the audience at this point, and each entering group 
is a stage unit in itself. The units function exactly alike up to 
the point when each group is completely on the stage. 

In The Famous Victories the Captain continues his réle of im- 
pressing officer. In The Shoemaker’s Holiday Lacy must be brought 
into the scene group and back into the interest scope of the audience, 
and so he is introduced by Hodge with “ Master, here be the 
captains.” * Then Lacy is included in the group and assumes the 
same role as the Captain in The Famous Victories. The action in 
the two scenes goes on with the same main situation and incidents 


in the same sequence. 


The Famous Victories 


1. The impressed man is a shoe- 
maker. 

2. The impressed man’s weeping 
wife is protesting. 

3. The Captain, John Cobler, and 
Cobler’s wife enter with the latter 
lamenting. 

4. John Cobler asks to be re- 
leased by the Captain. 

5. The wife pleads when the Cap- 
tain refuses. 

6. The Captain remains firm in 
his refusal to release John. 

7. Dericke, a comic, provides 
slapstick comedy in a fight with the 
wife. 

(Incident of Dericke and the 
thief. ) 

8. Dericke urges John to come 
away and encourages him not to be 
afraid that they are so “base- 
minded” as to die among French- 
men. 

9. Dericke urges the Captain to 
haste away. 

10. John and his wife bid each 
other a fond and tearful farewell. 


The Shoemaker’s Holiday 


1. The impressed man is a shoe- 
maker. 

2. The impressed man’s weeping 
wife and others are protesting. 

3. Eyre and his household enter 
with all lamenting and being reas- 
sured by Eyre. 

4. Eyre asks Lacy to release 
Rafe. (Firk intercedes, too.) 

5. Jane, Rafe’s wife, pleads that 
Rafe be allowed to stay. 

6. Lacy disclaims that it is in 
his power to release Rafe. 

7. Firk, a comic, provides comedy 
by his remarks to and about Jane 
and Marge. 

8. Eyre praises Rafe’s qualities 
as a soldier, and Hodge encourages 
him that he is a “gull” if he re- 
fuses to go. (Lacy and Askew 
promise to aid Rafe.) 

9. Dodger and Askew urge Lacy 
to haste away. 

10. Rafe and Jane part sorrow- 
fully with the pathetic incident of 
Rafe giving Jane the shoes, 


* The Shoemaker’s Holiday, 1600, sig. B3; Rhys, op. cit., p. 11. 
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All of this similarity in entrances, in types of characters, in inci- 
dents and situations, and in sequences could scarcely have been 
accidental or incidental.* 


W. L. Hatstreap 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 





DONNE’S SUICIDES 


Some classical examples of suicide included by Donne in the 
Biathanatos * and repeated in part in the Devotions? enable one to 
speculate about the poet’s reading and his method of note-taking. 
In the Biathanatos, Donne describes the deaths of Petronius, Attil- 
ius Regulus, Codrus, Herennius, Coma, Hannibal, Demosthenes, 
Aristarchus, Homer, Othryades, Democles, Portia, Catullus Lucta- 
tius, ‘Terence, Labienus, Zeno, Porcius Latro, Festus, Hippionas, 
Macer, Cassius Licinius, and Charondas. Departing from his 
method of careful annotation, he provides only two marginal refer- 
ences and both of these are for Latin phrases borrowed from a 
classical text.2 When Donne considered suicide again in the Devo- 
tions, he gave the modes of self-destruction of Hannibal, Demos- 


* The validity of the contention of influence on Dekker is further estab- 
lished by the common elements in the two impressment scenes not inherent 
in the situation itself: (1) The types of entrances and opening actions; 
that a dramatist would have other possibilities in manner of opening such 
a situation is illustrated by Shakespeare’s borrowing from the same 
Famous Victories scene but not using the.same type of entrance. (2) The 
presence of weeping, protesting wives; Shakespeare did not use the weeping 
wife in his impressment scene in 2 Henry IV. (3) The presence of comic 
characters who act alike and furnish a low type of comedy in each scene. 
(4) The presence of characters, friendly to the impressed man, who urge 
him to be a soldier instead of sustaining him in his objection. Dekker’s 
impressment scene seems to owe more to The Famous Victories scene than 
does Shakespeare’s scene in 2 Henry IV, which by concensus of all research 
and opinion was influenced by the impressment in The Famous Victories 
of Henry the Fifth. 

1 Op. cit. (Facsimile Text Society, 1930), pp. 51-54. 

2 Op. cit, (Cambridge, 1923), p. 69. 

® Donne ascribes the phrase precium festinandi to Tacitus, Annales, lib. 
v, but in modern editions of Tacitus and in the sixteenth century editions 
in my possession, this reference is from liber v1, 29. 


4 
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thenes, Herennius, Portia, and Coma and supplied the name and 
source reference of the last named ancient in the margin. Donne’s 
reluctance to provide marginal references for these illustrations 
suggests that he had forgotten or did not know the ultimate sources 
of his information. 

In his reference to the suicide of Coma in the Devotions, Donne 
indicates that this story can be found in the Facta dictaque memora- 
bilia of Valerius Marimus (IX. 12. ex. i), and one discovers that 
the same source will account for Donne’s facts about Regulus (I. 1. 
Ixiv), Codrus (V. 6. i), Herennius (IX. 12. vi), Homer (IX. 12. 
ex. iii), Portia (IV. 6. iv), and Charondas (VI. 5. iv). The story 
of the suicide of Petronius comes from Tacitus’ Annales (XVI. 
19), the account of Hannibal’s poisoned ring from the De Viribus 
Illustribus of Aurelius Victor (XLII), the legend of Demosthenes’ 
poisoned pen is found ultimately in Plutarch’s life of Demosthenes, 
and the same author’s life of Demetrius contains Donne’s story of 
Democles and the boiling bath. For his matter on the death of 
Porcius Lato, Donne would have had to read either the commentary 
of Hieronymous on the Chronicle of Eusebius* or the appended 
annotations to Suetonius’ De Clariis Rhetoribus which Casaubon 
printed in his 1595 edition of that author. The story of the death 
of Aristarchus was drawn from Suidas’ Lezicon and that of Festus 
was suggested by Martial (I. 78). Other of Donne’s accounts 
deviate so much from the classical sources that one is justified in 
assuming that Donne is following a later tradition. 

All but three of Donne’s examples may be tracked to some Renais- 
sance compendium like those of Fulgosius, Zwinger, Sabellicus, 
or Textor; and for some of these illustrations, the Renaissance 
compendia are closer to Donne’s facts than the ultimate source in 
classical literature or history. To produce his story of the end of 
Othryades, Donne would have had to combine the account of Hero- 
dotus (I. 82) with that of Valerius Maximus (III. 2. ex. iv), or he 
might have read his account as he has it in the 1562 edition of 
Textor’s Officina (1, 8). Donne’s account of the suicide of Terence 
may be compared with the classical and Renaissance encyclopaedic 
sources to suggest that Donne—for all his erudition—was not too 
careful about where he dipped up his lore. 


* Op. cit. (Berlin, 1875), 11, 145. 
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Donne Donatus Textor 


Poore Terence because Q. Cosconius redeuntem P. Terentius amissis 
he lost his 108 trans- e Graecia perisse in cvIl fabulis, quas e 
lated Comedies, drown’d mari dicit cum (C et Graecis Latinas fece- 
himselfe. vit1) fabulis conversis rat, & converterat ex 
a Menandro; ceterimor- Menandro, se _ sub- 
tuum esse in Arcadia mersit, (1, 8v) 
Stymphali sive Leuca- 
dia tradunt Cn, Corne- 
lio Dolabella M. Fulvio 
Nobiliore consulibus 
morbo implicitum aut 
ex dolore ac_ taedio 
amissarum sarcinarum, 
quas in nave praemise- 
rat, ac simul fabulorum, 
quas novas fecerat, 
“Vita,” Commentum 
Terenti, 


In similar fashion one notices that in his account of Hippionas 
and Bubalus, Donne’s assertion that Bubalus was a painter is in 
the compendium tradition (Textor, I, 9) whereas Pliny’s Naturalis 
Historiae (XXXVI. 5. iv. 12), the ultimate classical source, states 
that he was a sculptor. One also feels that Donne’s account of the 
suicide of Festus and the description of Festus’ disease is closer to 
the compendium tradition (Textor, I, 3v) than to Martial, the only 
classical source. 

Donne’s reliance, however, on the Renaissance tradition can be 
neatly demonstrated by a confusion of sources which trapped him 
into writing about Cassius Licinius Macer as if he were two men. 


Macer bore well enough his being 
called into question for great faults, 
but hanged himselfe when hee heard 
that Cicero would plead against 
ee 


And so Cassius Licinius to escape 
Cicero’s judgement, by choaking 
himselfe with a napkin. .. . 


Lucinius Macer praetorius repe- 
tundarum postulatus, ubi per nun- 
cium intellexit Ciceronem sibi ad- 
versari, faucibus laqueo constrictis. 
(Textor, I, 2v) 


C. Licinius Macer.... Ac proti- 

nus sudario, quod forte in manu 

habebat, ore et faucibus coarctatis. 
(Val. Maximus, xu, 7) 


In this case what has happened is reasonably clear. Donne, like 
most of his contemporaries, probably kept a notebook in which he 


jotted down material that he hoped to use. 


Reading Valerius 
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Maximus, he extracted from that author his most famous suicides; 
from some compendia, he picked up other examples. A little care- 
lessness in copying would result in errors like the one we have just 
described. 

That Donne worked from notes rather than from printed sources 
is suggested by other examples. Catullus Luctatius according to 
Donne, died by swallowing burning coals, but classical (Val. Maxi- 
mus, IX. 12. iv) and Renaissance (Textor, I, 5) sources state that 
he suffocated himself in his closet. A similar variation is found in 
the case of “ the Poet Labienus,” who according to classical (Seneca, 
Controversiae, praef. V) and Renaissance accounts (Textor, I, 5) 
was neither a poet nor a suicide by self-immolation. Both of these 
variations may be the results of errors in transcribing or of lapsus 
mentis; it is also possible that Donne is following an unknown 
Renaissance tradition. That Donne had a tendency to grasp the 
general notion of his reading rather than to reproduce it accurately 
is demonstrated by a direct quotation from Diogenes Laertius which 
Donne incorporates in his description of Zeno’s suicide. For his 
source Donne probably used Casaubon’s 1593 translation, which at 
that time was the only one to be had. 


Donne Casaubon’s Diogenes 
For which act, Diogenes Laertius Re enim vera omnes praecedebat 
proclaimes him to have been (Mira .. . magnaque per Iouem felicitate. 
faelicitate vir, qui incolumnis, in- Quippe nonagesimooctavo aetatis 
teger, sine Morbo eaxcessit.) anno vita excessit incolumnis atque 


integer, ac sine morbo. (P. 453) 


One can conclude that Donne was not particularly discriminating 
about the origin of these illustrations and derived them from the 
classics and from contemporary ° sources without bothering to check 
the correctness of the contemporary accounts by the classical 
originals. He seems to have kept some type of notes from which he 
wrote and which like so many notes became in time “ too cold ” to 


5 An excellent example of the same thing on a lower level is found in 
Dekker’s list of fortunate and unfortunate in Old Fortunatus, 1, i, 192-230. 
Dekker had undoubtedly read Le Primaudaye’s Académie Frangoise and 
had drawn from his essay on Fortune some characteristics of the goddess 
and the examples of Henry, Lewis I, John of Leyden, Bajazet, and Tam- 
burlaine. A glance at the fortunati section of a compendium would have 
added Viriat and Primislaus; the other characters were probably supplied 
by Dekker’s general knowledge. 
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be trustworthy.® Our final conclusion is that Donne was probably 
not so great a classical student as some modern scholars would have 
him be. 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
Duke University 





AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY RHYMED PARA- 
PHRASE OF PARADISE LOST, u, 1-225 


A hitherto overlooked rhymed paraphrase of Paradise Lost, 11, 
1-225, appeared in an anonymous poetical miscellany? in 1708. 
Its full title reads: “ The Speeches of the Devils from Milton— 
Paraphras’d and turn’d into Rhime, feign’d to be spoken in a 
Council of War, consisting of Lucifer, Rymmon, Moloch, Belial, 
Asmodai, Adramelech, and Ramiel.” Only the harangues of the 
first four devils listed in the title are included. 

The paraphraser extends the ten introductory lines of Book II 
to sixteen, and begins thus: 


High on a Throne, with dreadful Splendor bright, 
Adorn’d with lucid Beams, and azure Light, 

Sat Lucifer, the proudest Power which fell, 

Son of the Morning, and the Prince of Hell, 

By Merit rais’d to a Command so sad, 

Amongst ten thousand eminently bad. 


There follows Lucifer’s speech. I quote its opening lines as 
further illustrative of the paraphraser’s fondness for antithesis and 
skill in emasculating his original: 


Seraphick Powers, Lords of the World below, 
Or very Gods, or worthy to be so, 
Dominions, States, the early Sons of Light, 

® See Biathanatos, (*) 2*, for Donne’s own admission that he wrote from 
cold and unchecked sources. 

‘The miscellany, entitled Reflections, Moral, Comical, Satyrical on the 
Vices and Follies of the Age, was issued in twelve parts between July 26, 
1707, and April 13, 1709. It appeared in periodical form and was adver- 
tised as written “by several good Hands.” The paraphrase is in the sixth 
part. This miscellany is not listed in Case’s bibliography. Dr. R. C. Boys 
refers to it but does not mention the paraphrase. (See his unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, English Poetical Miscellanies, 1700-25, Johns 
Hopkins University, 1939, pp. 378-9.) 
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Now Peers of Hell, and mighty Kings of Night. 
If brave our Freedom will our Loss atone, 

No longer passive to a haughty Throne; 

That’s worth our Fall. 

What Spirit’s here, so far from being brave, 
That would his Honour quit a Heaven to save, 
And yield to be an humble glitt’ring Slave. 


Belial’s well-known lines, 
for who would lose 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, .. .? 


are turned into: 


For what aetherial Spirit is so low, 

So broke and wasted with infernal Woe 

At once to wish for that oblivious shore, 

Where Thoughts are lost, and Reason is no more? 


The paraphrase is concluded with a brief speech by Rymmon which 
is based on the counsel of Beelzebub in Paradise Lost. 


The University of Wisconsin M. Maurice SHUDOFSKY 





DISRAELI AND JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 


The most grandiose of young Benjamin Disraeli’s youthful gran- 
diose schemes, that of establishing a great daily newspaper that 
would rival The Times, brought him in contact with John Gibson 
Lockhart, Scottish barrister and littérateur. Not yet twenty-one 
at the time, Disraeli was a handsome and personable youth of unde- 
niable talents; and so persuasive was he that he had succeeded in 
enlisting the great publisher John Murray in his scheme. Murray, 
for reasons that are obscure, was determined that Lockhart should 
edit the paper, christened by Disraeli The Representative, and ac- 
cordingly sent Disraeli north to Scotland in September, 1825, to 
negotiate with Lockhart. 

Disraeli was courteously received by Lockhart and, according to 
his own report, was soon on intimate terms with him. A hitch 
nevertheless soon developed in the negotiations, for according to 
the notions of the time one of Lockhart’s station in life could not 
edit a newspaper without loss of caste. Eventually, however, a 
compromise arrangement was effected whereby Lockhart accepted 
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the eminently respectable editorship of The Quarterly Review 
(also published by Murray) at a salary of £1000 per year and fur- 
ther agreed “to the best of his skill and ability to aid and assist ” 
Murray in the operation of the newspaper, and “by all other 
means consistent with his rank in life to promote the sale and 
character ” of it.» In return for what was actually the editorship- 
in-chief without the onerous title, Lockhart was to receive £1500 a 
year. 

The Representatwe came into being in January, 1826, but after 
the preliminary negotiations Disraeli drops out of the picture, 
undoubtedly forced out by his inability to put up his share of the 
capital at the proper moment. (He was deeply involved in trading 
shares on the stock exchange at the time and had been completely 
wiped out by the December crash.) But Murray was too deeply 
committed to withdraw. Badly edited and wretchedly managed, 
The Representative floundered on to an early death in July, seven 
months after its initial appearance, leaving the unfortunate Mur- 
ray with a loss of some £26,000. 

From the moment of the initial difficulties of The Representative 
there was a rapid cooling of the pleasant relationship between Dis- 
raeli and Lockhart, the more understandable after the failure of 
the paper, by which Lockhart not only lost an income of £1500 a 
year but suffered the humiliation of being associated with a noto- 
rious fiasco. He was perhaps but human if he blamed Disraeli for 
involving him in the affair. He was less than honest, however, if 
he were guilty, as Disraeli always felt, of misrepresentation in con- 
nection with The Representative. Disraeli’s accusations against 
Lockhart, made many years later in a letter to Francis Espinasse, 
were published in the Athenaeum during his own lifetime, but after 
the death of Lockhart. As they appear in none of the biographies 
of Disraeli, they are worth reprinting: 

March 27, 1860 


. . » When I was quite a youth, I made the acquaintance of the late Mr. 
Lockhart, and hung about him, as boys do about the first distinguished 
man with whom they become acquainted. In the year 1825, Mr. Lockhart, 
who then lived in Scotland, undertook, with the countenance of Mr. Can- 
ning, to edit the Representative newspaper. In making his preliminary 
arrangements, he often made use of me, and I was delighted with his con- 


1Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, New York, 1929, 1, 
72. A full account of the Representative affair is given in this work, 
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fidence. Sometime after, when in Italy, I took up an English magazine, 
and found “a son of Mr. Disraeli” described as the Editor of the paper; 
I never wrote a line in the paper; I was never asked to write a line in the 
paper. At the time of its appearance, I did not know I could write. But 
the mythus was established, and effected its object; it shielded Mr. Lock- 
hart, who was an expert in all the nebulous chicanery of these literary 
intrigues. Unfortunately, in this case, the man of straw he had fired on, 
became eminent, and a newspaper of nearly forty years ago is remembered 
from its being the subject of a literary forgery.? 


It is apparent from this letter that Disraeli suspected Lockhart, 
whether justly or not, of shifting the responsibility for the failure 
of The Representative from his own shoulders to those of Disraeli, 
where it could not possibly belong. Under these circumstances it 
was but natural that Disraeli should thereafter remain suspicious 
of Lockhart and avoid all personal contact with him. In Decem- 
ber, 1832, however, he thought he saw additional cause for com- 
plaint against Lockhart, as is set forth in the following unpub- 


lished letter of Disraeli to Lockhart: 

December (?), 1832 
and Young Dukes no longer “ wine” with Marchionesses of Bucklersbury 
Sir: 

I have long been aware of the hostile influence (to use no harsher term) 
which you have exercised over my literary career, but I have hitherto 
passed it by unnoticed because I have a distaste to literary squabbling and 
because I feel confident that if I possess any genuine power I must ulti- 
mately prevail against even my most ungenerous opponents, 

In the recently published number of the Quarterly Review you have by 
one of those sidewind sneers for which I have been often indebted to you 
held me up to ridicule as using a phrase in a book called the Young 
Duke*® which is not to be found in that work. I have deserved severe 
criticism, I have certainly experienced it, and I hope I have profited by it. 
This, however, is not criticism, and considering the quarter from where it 
emanates I can only view it as a personal and offensive allusion and one 
which to pass over in silence would not so much indicate that spirit of 
patient resignation becoming a youthful writer, but rather a degree of 
cowardice unbefitting one who has any regard for the respect of society or 
himself. 

I am therefore under the very painful necessity of requesting an explana- 
tion from you upon this subject.‘ 


Lockhart’s sidewind sneer, if indeed he is the author of it, occurs 


2 From a copy of the letter preserved by Disraeli. 
3 Disraeli’s second novel. 
«From a copy preserved by Disraeli. 
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in a highly complimentary review of Morier’s Zohrab, which he 
calls the “best novel that has appeared for several years past.” 
After roundly condemning the recent wave of fashionable novels 
and announcing that their bubble has been pricked by the im- 
provement of the public taste, the reviewer continues: “ Young 
dukes will not again be caught inviting Marchionesses of Buck- 
lersbury to ‘ wine’ with them... .”° 


Lockhart replied as follows: 

London, the 29th Dec. 1832 
Sir: 

If the reviewer of Zohrab in the last number of the Quarterly has 
ascribed the phrase you mention to one of your heroes in place of another 
of them, and if on reflection you would wish his I am sure involuntary 
mis-statement to be corrected, it shall be done in the next number of the 
review. 

As to myself I disclaim entirely the feelings with respect to yourself 
which your letter seems to impute to me. I am unconscious of having 
exerted any influence, one way or another, on your literary career. I am 
of opinion that you must have been grossly misinformed as to some trans- 
action of which I knew nothing.® 


Disraeli refused the offer of a correction in the manner offered. 
“As I feel I have the assurance of the writer of the review of 
Zohrab that the misstatement was involuntary,” he wrote, “I am 
of course precluded from any additional word.”* The matter 
would hardly have ended there, however, had Macvey Napier, editor 
of The Edinburgh Review, responded favorably to Disraeli’s offer 
to review Zohrab for The Edinburgh. The novel was praised in 
The Quarterly, Disraeli told Napier, because The Quarterly was 
edited by a “ tenth-rate novelist.” * Napier cautiously replied that 
he should not like to print an article that would give substance to 
the charge that Zohrab was cast up by The Edinburgh because it 
was extolled in The Quarterly, or one bearing any direct allusion 
to the literary merits of Lockhart. Thereupon Disraeli dropped 
the matter. 

C. L. CLINE 


The University of Texas 


5 For all this, see The Quarterly Review, xvii, 391 ff. 

*From the Beaconsfield archives at Hughenden Manor. 

7 Ibid. 

® Andrew Lang, The Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart, John C. 
Nimmo, London, 1897, U, 77. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHAUCER’S SUMMONER 
AND PARDONER 


In lines 669-70 of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, imme- 
diately after the description of the Summoner, Chaucer tells us: 


With hym ther rood a gentil PARDONER 
Of Rounciual, his freend and his comper. 


The last five words of this quotation take on unsuspected significance 
when placed beside a document which forms part of the register of 
John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter from 1327 to 1369. The 
document in question is dated 1355, and the pertinent part of it 
runs as follows: * 


nos, tamen, non sine gravi cordis inquietudine, ex querelis, denunciacioni- 
bus, et clamoribus plurium et facti quasi notorietate, intellexerimus, et in 
parte ex inspeccione cedularum hujusmodi experti sumus, quod vos, Archi- 
diaconorum Officiales, vestrive Commissarii et Registrarii, seva cupiditate 
dampnabiliter excecati, peccunie sic collecte vel verius seductoris totam 
[i. e. toltam] vobis, pro iniquo labore, sub colore infidelis feodi reservantes, 
questores hujusmodi tam Hospitalis Sancti Spiritus, Sancti Johannis, quam 
aliorum privilegiatorum, ut dicunt, nedum Fratres aut Clericos set multo- 
ciens laicos aut conjugatos, ipsorum negocia diebus solempnibus, intra 
Missarum Solempnia, predicandi officio, [quod] non inferioribus diaconibus 
est permissum, tenore presumpto publice exponere non tantum permittitis 
set ipsis nephandissime assistitis, consulitis, et favetis. 


From this passage we can tell that it was sometimes through 
connivance with the archdeacon’s officiais that the false pardoner 
was able to make “ the persoun and the peple his apes ”; and being 
familiar with Chaucer’s objective method of satire, his habit of 
never drawing a damaging conclusion that he can trust his intelligent 
contemporary reader to draw for himself, we scarcely need further 
evidence of Chaucer’s intention. 


CHARLES R. SLEETH 
Princeton University 


1 The Register of John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter (A. D. 1327-1369). 
Ed. by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, M. A. Three volumes, London 
and Exeter, 1894-1899. Vol. 1 (1897), pp. 1178-79. 

The same passage is also cited by G. R. Owst (Preaching in Medieval 
England, Cambridge, 1926, pp. 103-04 and note), with a reference to 
pardoners and archdeacon’s officials in general, but naturally not to Chaucer’s 
Pardoner and Summoner in particular. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO ZARNCKE’S NOTE ON BRANT’S 
NARRENSCHIFF, CAP. 13, 1 


Chapter Thirteen of the Narrenschiff, in which Brant launches 
a severe attack on “ buolschafft,” is replete with difficulties of one 
sort or another. Not the least among these occurs in the very first 
line, where the adjective “stréwen” is used with reference to 
“Frow Venus”. Zarncke, whose monumental edition clears away 
many of the difficulties, particularly those of a more philological 
nature, does not fail the reader in the above instance. He comments 
as follows (p. 322) on the meaning of “stréwen” as applied to 
Venus: “die redensart: stroh und feuer zu einander thun, zur 
bezeichnung der leichten entziindlichkeit (vgl. zu 92, 1), wird 
vielfach auf das gefihrliche des zusammenlebens von personen 
minnlichen und weiblichen geschlechts angewandt.” He then pro- 
ceeds to give quotations to this effect, chiefly from the works of 
Hans Sachs, Seb. Franck, and Fischart. In this connection he 
makes the remark (p. 323), “ auch Luther bedient sich dieses bildes 
mehrfach, wenn ich nicht irre.” However, he is unable to provide 
definite citations. 

It was the good fortune of the present writer to come upon the 
following passages in Luther, which Zarncke may have had in mind 
without being able to locate them when he was preparing his 
edition : 

1. In the sermon Vom ehelichen Leben (1522) Luther takes 
issue with the following ecclesiastical regulation : 


. wenn es geschehe, das eyn man mit seyns weybs mutter odder 
schwester sundigete, wilchs fur der ehe eyn laster were, das die ehe 
hynderte unnd tzu rysse, aber nu es nach der ehe geschiht, nicht tzureyssen 
kan umb des weybs willen, das keyn schuld dran hatt, Szo soll doch des 
manss straff seyn, das er bey seym weyb liege und nicht macht hab, die 
ehe schuld tzu foddern. Da sihe, was der Teuffel durch seyne narren ynn 
der ehe schafft, legt man und weyb tzusamen und spricht: Sey keyn man 
noch weyb, fewr und stro bey eynander und gepeutt, es soll nicht brennen. 
(WA 10 1, 284). 


2. In a sermon of August 10, 1522, Luther, contrasting the 
commandments of God with those of the Pope, makes this observa- 
tion : 

Sich da seindt die Gepott Gottes unnd des Babsts wider eynander, das 
verstehet yderman wol. Also mit dem Eelichen standt: Got hat gebotten 
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das man und weyb ein fleysch sol sein unnd das sie nicht geschayden sollen 
sein. Nun hatt der Babst vil der gepot dar wider geben, als wan eine den 
nimt der sie auss der tauff hot gehaben, so sol man im die ee zureissen, 

Item wenn ymands in bliit schanden felt und vereelichet sich mit 
seiner friindin, da gebeiitt er sie sollenn bey einander beleiben, da lest er 
zwey nackete in einem bette bey einnander ligen und solt keins von dem 
anderen nicht macht haben eeliche pflicht zu forderen. Was ist das 
anders als wenn ich stro und fewr zusamen legt und verbute in doch, das 
nicht solten brinnen? (WA 10111, 265.) 


3. In the famed address An den christlichen Adel deutscher 
Nation von des christlichen Standes Besserung (1520) the follow- 
ing passage is found in Luther’s discussion of the celibacy of priests: 


... Es kan yhe nit ein yglicher pfar eynis weybes mangeln, nit alleinn 
der gebrechlickeit, szondern viel mehr des hauszhalten halben. Sol er den 
ein weyb halten, und yhm der Babst das zulessit, doch nit zur ehe haben, 
was ist das anders gethan, dan ein man und weyb bey einander allein 
lassen, unnd doch vorpieten, sie solten nit fallen, Eben als stro und fewr 
zusammen legen, und vorpieten, es sol widder rauchenn noch brennenn? 
(WA 6, 442).* 
Heinz BLUHM 
Yale University 





DAD SOW 


Although unauthorized variations of one sort or another, more 
or less unintentional of course, are not infrequently accredited to 
ballad-collectors in recordings from oral tradition, the outright 
creation of a ballad character is a distinct achievement. And 
Sharp’s Dad Sow, in stanza one of The Carrion Crow, would seem 
to be such a character. 


He shot it at that carrion crow, 
And missed his mark and shot Dad Sow. 


Dad Sow appears thus also in the later printing of the song.* 
The words crow in the first line of the song and hogs in its 
chorus * are both common nouns, and are treated as common nouns 


1 Italics in the three quotations are mine. 

1 Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians, 1917, p. 320. 

2 Maud Karpeles, ed., English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 
1932, 11, 324. 

* Campbell and Sharp, op. cit., p. 320. 
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in common practice, a practice also followed by Sharp. A different 
treatment he accords Dad Sow, who as presented must be regarded 
as a ballad character. 

That the singer, however, had in mind dad’s sow, not Dad Sow, 
is clear from stanza two of the song. 


He carried her up into the house, 
And had a good mess of cheese and souse.* 


Otherwise the situation presented in the song seems most extra- 
ordinary. On the parricidal score, Synge’s extravaganza, Playboy of 
the Western World, falls short of a “ good mess of cheese and souse.” 


West Virginia University Louis W. CHAPPELL 





REVIEWS 


Christopher Marlowe: A Biographical and Critical Study. By 
FREDERICK S. Boas. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. viii + 336. $4.50. 


This most interesting and useful work will be welcomed by all 
students of Elizabethan drama and deserves a place on the shelves 
of all college libraries. It is the final fruit of some forty years of 
study by the author of the life and work of Marlowe and is a syn- 
thesis of all the investigations which, since Hotson’s epoch-making 
discovery in 1925, have thrown so much light on the stormy career 
of the Elizabethan poet and dramatist. Little new matter is added; 
perhaps none was to be expected. Certain documents reproduced 
for the first time in facsimile, the Coroner’s inquisition and parts 
of Baines’s note, are of little help to the average reader or even to 
the student. To put it frankly these reproductions are little better 
than illegible. Yet both are of the highest importance; the inqui- 
sition might have been printed in full with a translation, since the 
crabbed Latin of Elizabethan legal documents is not always easily 
understood by the modern reader. Hotson, to be sure, had already 
done this, but his invaluable little book is not always easily accessible. 
Brooke has printed the Baines note in full in the appendix to his 
Life of Marlowe. It is not exactly pleasant reading, but it is a 
necessary document; the extracts printed by Dr. Boas omit the 


‘ Ibid., p. 320. 
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“ revolting allegations against Christ and St. John”; yet these are 
part and parcel of the charge of condoning homosexuality brought 
against Marlowe. It may not be true, but his work, especially Dido 
and Hero and Leander, shows his interest in this abnormal sex- 
relation. 

On the other hand Dr. Boas includes a good deal that has already 
appeared in print and that has only the slightest bearing on the 
life of Marlowe. A whole section (12 pp.) is devoted to Robert 
Poley, the notorious Government agent. Now Poley was present at 
the death of Marlowe and it was probably his testimony that estab- 
lished in the minds of the Coroner’s jury the fact that Frizer had 
acted in self-defence. A couple of paragraphs characterizing Poley 
and quoting his frank avowal that he would swear and forswear 
himself rather than accuse himself to his own harm would be suffi- 
cient, one thinks, to throw light upon his credibility as a witness. 
As Dr. Boas admits (p. 116) there is no documentary proof that 
Poley had even met Marlowe before the day of the poet’s death. It 
seems also hardly necessary to print the “ main provisions ” of the 
will of the widow Grace Baines (1597); all that matters is that 
there is no mention in her will of her son Richard, who was there- 
fore presumably dead, and who may therefore be perhaps identified 
with the Richard Baynes hanged at Tyburn in 1594. Frankly a 
good deal of the documentary matter printed or re-printed in the 
book seems somewhat superfluous. 

In regard to the actual circumstances of Marlowe’s death Dr. 
Boas like most recent writers is inclined to suspend judgment. We 
have, as he points out, only one version of the affray and Poley, 
from whom it probably comes, is a most suspicious character. On 
the other hand there is no conceivable motive why Marlowe should 
have been deliberately trapped and murdered, and the verdict that 
Frizer struck in self-defence was received as satisfactory by all 
concerned. The Queen promptly pardoned him; and Walsingham, 
Marlowe’s patron, retained him in his service. Poley, too, continued 
his activities as a Government messenger, interrupted—why no one 
knows—to spend a day in a tavern with Marlowe and the others. 
Perhaps after all the best thing is to accept the statement of the 
verdict that Marlowe, ira motus, began the fray which ended in 
his death. 

In the critical chapters of the book Dr. Boas stresses perhaps more 
strongly than any other writer has done the profound influence of 
the classics—Latin poetry in particular—on Marlowe’s thought and 
style. This influence is all-pervasive from his translation of Ovid’s 
Amores, probably written while he was still at Cambridge, to Hero 
and Leander begun and left unfinished in the last months of his 
life. It is to this influence that Dr. Boas attributes the “ lucidity 
and precision which translate thoughts and emotions into rhythmical 
speech with felicitous exactness.” Moreover Dr. Boas brings together 
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a convincing amount of testimony to show that Marlowe was a 
widely read student of modern as well as of classic literature, 
admired for his learning even by those who, like Chettle, disliked 
him personally. All this is to the good and serves to modify the 
picture presented of him in a recent work as an Elizabethan swash- 
buckler “ bloody, bold, and resolute.” 

It is in his treatment of Marlowe as a playwright that Dr. Boas 
seems least satisfactory. He still adheres to the 1592 date for Dr. 
Faustus. I expressed my lack of conviction with the evidence held 
to establish that date in a review of the author’s edition of Faustus 
in Modern Language Notes, June 1933, and I have seen no reason 
to change my opinion. There is no need to repeat my argument 
here, but I may point out that the chronology of Marlowe’s plays 
accepted by Dr. Boas runs as follows: Tamburlaine (both parts) 
1587; The Jew, 1589; the Massacre late in 1592; Edward IT some- 
where in that year, and Faustus after May 1592. This seems so 
curious as on the face of it to be unlikely. It is hard to believe that, 
after the instant success of 1 Tamburlaine, which provoked an im- 
mediate second part, Marlowe should have been silent for nearly 
two years. Again there is an unexplained silence from 1589 to 1592, 
in which latter year according to Dr. Boas Marlowe wrote no less 
than three plays. I would propose, what seems to me a more 
probable chronology: Tamburlaine I and II 1587; Faustus 1588; 
The Jew 1589; the two-part play mis-represented by the Contention 
and True Tragedy, in 1590-91—it was on the boards, as we know 
from Greene, by the summer of 1592—the hasty hack-work of The 
Massacre, 1592 and his most perfect play Edward II later in that 
year. This, of course, is to assume that Marlowe had read a copy 
of P. F.’s translation of the German Faust book before the date of 
its first recorded edition, May 1592. I would venture the suggestion 
that Marlowe might have seen it in manuscript in the hands of 
Jeffes, its first printer, who was also the printer of The Spanish 
Tragedy and whom Marlowe may have met through Kyd. This pro- 
posed chronology also assumes Marlowe’s hand in the Contention 
and True Tragedy. It seems unfortunate that Dr. Boas, who notes 
(p. 196) that the frequent classical quotations in these plays—and 
in their later versions, 2 and 3 King Henry VI—are “in accord 
with the usual practice of Marlowe and not of Shakespeare,” does 
not go on to a bolder attempt to assert Marlowe’s authorship— 
part-authorship at least along with Shakespeare—of the original 
that lies behind both the early quartos and the final versions of the 
Folio. It is a pity, I think, that instead of this he makes an attempt 
to ascribe Arden of Feversham to Marlowe, an attempt not likely 
: meet with sympathetic response from students of Elizabethan 
drama. 

In general it may, I think, be said that Dr. Boas’ treatment of 
Marlowe’s plays, qua plays, is superficial rather than searching. He 
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tells the story of each play at considerable length, interrupting his 
narrative by frequent quotations. This is entertaining rather than 
enlightening. He seems oblivious of the great advance in dramatic 
technique shown in Marlowe’s progress from Tamburlaine to Edward 
II. He asserts (p. 312) that Marlowe “ paid little attention to the 
articulation of the plot ”; but that is exactly what Marlowe did in 
The Jew; it is a dramatic device which one believes he learned 
from Kyd whose Spanish Tragedy is the best plotted of early 
Elizabethan plays, to say nothing of Kyd’s lost Hamlet. Some men- 
tion might have been made too, of Marlowe’s daring innovation in 
promoting such a subordinate figure as Kyd’s villainous Lorenzo 
to the protagonist, the villain-hero, of The Jew. The final statement 
that Marlowe “ founded no school ” (p. 314) and that Shakespeare’s 
“ obligation (to him) does not go deep ” seems strangely to ignore 
Marlowe’s positive contribution to Elizabethan tragedy in general 
and to Shakespeare in particular. The conqueror and villain-hero 
plays of Elizabethan drama go back in the main to Tamburlaine and 
to The Jew. As to Shakespeare Dr. Boas cites Richard II and The 
Merchant of Venice; he makes no mention of Richard III, yet 
Marlowe is beyond all possible doubt the “ only begetter” of that 
first great stage-success of the younger playwright. And from 
whom if not from Marlowe did Shakespeare learn to write dramatic 
blank-verse ? 

In spite of all the undoubted merits of this book it would seem 
that the final critical study of Marlowe the playwright rather than 
the man, placing him against the background of the stage and the 
drama of his day still remains to be written. 


T. M. Parrotr 


Lawrenceville, New Jersey 





Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger. By BALDWIN Max- 
WELL. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
Pp. x + 238. $3.00. 


In this attractive volume Professor Maxwell boldly attacks some 
of the numerous and vexing problems which confront the student 
of Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger. Of the seventeen essays, 
eight are here printed for the first time; the others have been re- 
vised and in several cases considerably enlarged since their first 
publication in learned journals. Many of the studies are concerned 
with the fundamental problem of dating the plays; in these, as else- 
where, Professor Maxwell identifies and evaluates topical allusions 
with commendable adroitness and discretion. In one series of studies, 
he finds evidence that Fletcher’s attitude towards the code of the 
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duel underwent a change, and by tracing this he is enabled to 
postulate the order in which certain plays were written. 

One of the most stimulating essays deals in part with the lists 
of actors included in the second Beaumont and Fletcher folio (1679). 
The source of these lists has always been a mystery. The publishers, 
Martyn, Herringman, and Marriot boast that the copy-text of this 
second folio was an extensively corrected first folio which they had 
purchased at a high price; the folio, they state, had been the prop- 
erty of an “ ingenious and worthy Gentleman,” whose “ Corrections 
were the more to be valued, because he had an intimacy with both 
our Authors, and had been a Spectator of most of them when they 
were Acted in their life-time.” Some critics have nominated for 
this honor the actor William Ecclestone (no gentleman, be it noted), 
whom Professor Maxwell does not positively reject, though he is 
skeptical ; but a better candidate would, in my opinion, be the elder 
Charles Cotton. From the latter’s kinsman, Sir Aston Cokayne, 
we learn (in 1658) that Cotton had been Fletcher’s “friend and 
old Companion,” and that he had been the original owner of the 
MS of The Mad Lover—once lent by him to Cokayne but later re- 
called—from which Moseley and Robinson printed the text of that 
play in the 1647 folio. Repeatedly Cokayne taxes Cotton for having 
permitted the printing in that folio of incorrect ascriptions of the 
plays of Fletcher, Beaumont, and Massinger. 

But you may blame the Printers; yet you might 
Perhaps have won them to do Fletcher right, 
Would you have took the pains... . 

. . . I wish as free 


Y’had told the Printers this, as you did me. 
Surely you was to blame. 


At the same time he addresses Moseley and Robinson thus: 


But how came I (you ask) so much to know? 
Fletchers chief bosome-friend inform’d me so. 

Ith’ next impression therefore justice do, 

And print their old ones in one volume too: 

For Beaumonts works & Fletchers should come forth 
With all the right belonging to their worth. 


Moseley and Robinson were not destined to carry out this behest, 
but in 1679 Herringman and the others did so imperfectly. Mean- 
while Cotton, as it seems to me, took Cokayne’s importunities to 
heart, at least to the extent of correcting his personal copy of the 
first folio text and recording certain supplementary information. To 
sum up, Charles Cotton, “ingenious and worthy,” and indubitably 
a gentleman, had been a friend of Fletcher’s, a spectator at the early 
performances of his plays, an owner of dramatic manuscripts, and 
an intimate of the publishers of the first folio (1647). Alive as late 
as 1658 (according to Joseph Hunter), Cotton could better than 
anyone yet suggested have made in his folio the numerous MS 
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corrections, compiled the lists of actors (in the margin of the book, 
as Professor Maxwell shrewdly conjectures), and interpolated the 
“several Prologues and Epilogues, with the Songs appertaining to 
each Play, which were not in the former Edition, but are now 
inserted in their proper places.” 


JAMES G. McMAnAaway 
The Folger Shakespeare Library 





Religious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. 1, 1700-1740: Protestant- 
ism and the Cult of Sentiment. By Hoxrm NEALE FaIRcHILD, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xv + 612. 
$5.00. 


Mr. Fairchild’s study of religious trends in English poetry be- 
tween 1700 and 1740 is, as he tells us in his Preface, the first of a 
projected series of five volumes. Volume 1 is to deal with the 
period from 1740 to 1780, volumes I11, Iv, and v with, respectively, 
the romantic, Victorian, and contemporary eras. 

Something should be said of Mr. Fairchild’s methods in this first 
volume,—the same methods, presumably, are to be followed in the 
succeeding volumes. The discussion is based upon a body of perti- 
nent verse gathered in accordance with definite principles. Of the 
149 poets drawn upon, 118 fulfill a two-fold specification: all or 
the chief part of their work was done between 1700 and 1740, and 
their writings have been published in collected form. The remain- 
ing 31 poets fall within the period under discussion, but their 
works have never been, or are too slender to have been, collected. 
The result of this process of selection is a splendidly extensive body 
of verse illustrative, one would imagine, of practically all the va- 
rieties of religious—and semi- or pseudo-religious—expression in 
English poetry of the first four decades of the eighteenth century. 

As a special collection of verse, then, Mr. Fairchild’s book is 
admirable, and it will prove very useful to all students of the eight- 
eenth century. It is with his commentary upon this material, with 
his historical interpretation of the period as a whole, that one must 
take exception. In his Preface Mr. Fairchild informs us, with 
charm and perfect candor, of his Anglo-Catholic convictions, and 
throughout his study he gives constant and emphatic expression to 
his religious philosophy. No one, I think, who is in any way quali- 
fied to discuss the eighteenth century will suggest that Mr. Fair- 
child’s religious views have had anything to do with his misinter- 
pretations of literary and cultural movements. For these faulty 
interpretations are due entirely to the greatly over-simplified 
theories of historical and literary development upon which Mr. 
Fairchild draws throughout the course of his commentary. The 
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verse presented in Volume 1 illustrates, he suggests, the continuous 
development of the Protestant spirit from puritanism to latitudi- 
narianism to eighteenth-century sentimentalism; and sentimental- 
ism is a pre-romantic phenomenon, pointing to the romanticism of 
the 1780-1830 period, which in turn may perhaps be regarded as 
“simply Protestant Christianity in a more or less delightfully 
phosphorescent state of decay.” 

Such is the central theory which emerges, and about which Mr. 
Fairchild organizes his historical statement of the changing culture 
of the English Enlightenment. One begins, not so much by dis- 
avowing the theory itself, as by challenging the easy assumptions 
and the vastly over-simplified generalizations which lead up to the 
theory. By constantly affixing labels bearing such terms as 
rationalism, latitudinarianism, primitivism, graveyardism, senti- 
mentalism, and pre-romanticism we can come perilously close to 
mere word-play. The historical truth about any period must be 
sought in the dramatic and enormously complex interplay of many 
forces. Is it enough, for instance, to indicate that sentimentalism 
usually produced verse with a warm and cheery outlook, that it 
was based on the assumption of man’s innate goodness, that it 
remained silent regarding the Atonement? In response to what 
forces did it arise? What did it mean—emotionally, intellectually, 
socially, and economically—when entertained by individuals of 
different temperaments? And was it, in fact, “ pre-romantic” at 
all? That is, would romanticism, had other factors not entered in, 
ever have followed chronologically upon sentimentalism? These 
questions are put, not in any systematic way, but merely to indicate 
the kind of over-simplified historical statement that is characteristic 
of the entire book. 


RIcARDO QUINTANA 
The University of Wisconsin 





The Life and Work of William Gilpin. By Wi1LLIAM TEMPLEMAN. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1939. Pp. 
336. $3.00. 


Professor Templeman’s book makes a substantial contribution as 
the first comprehensive study of the career of this “ master of the 
picturesque,” whose distinction in his own day embraced much 
more than the avocation for which he is now remembered. The 
“importance of Gilpin in developing and popularizing the con- 
ception of ‘ picturesque beauty’” receives the ample elucidation 
which the relation of that subject to the progress of eighteenth- 
century romanticism demands, but the chapters devoted to Gilpin’s 
many years in the réles of schoolmaster and country cleric consti- 
tute, because of their relative novelty, the most interesting portions 
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of the book. In both callings Gilpin achieved success which carried 
his reputation far beyond the precincts in which he worked. As 
head of Cheam School in Surrey he instituted a mode of religious 
instruction and a system of student government which evoked con- 
siderable attention. Of particular interest is Professor Temple- 
man’s plausible theory that Gilpin’s disciplinary methods inspired 
the procedure by which the schoolmaster, Mr, Jennings, subdued 
the intractable Peregrine Pickle in Smollett’s novel of that name. 
As Vicar of Boldre, in the diocese of Winchester, where he spent 
the last twenty-seven years of his life, Gilpin evinced in pastoral 
duties the same energy and resourcefulness which had distinguished 
him as a schoolmaster. He was instrumental in the founding at 
Lymington of a society “ for the benefit of distressed females ”; he 
supervised the erection of a new poorhouse in Boldre; he set up two 
schools in Boldre, paying for them, and eventually endowing them, 
with money from the sale of his works on the picturesque. These 
philanthropic undertakings, first publicized in the Reports of the 
Society for Bettering the Condition ... of the Poor, were repeatedly 
cited as exemplary and were emulated elsewhere. Similarly, cer- 
tain of Gilpin’s moral essays, printed originally for the edification 
of his humble parishioners, were broadcast by publication for the 
Cheap Repository for Religious and Moral Tracts. 

Not all of the “ new light ” on Gilpin is confined to the biogra- 
phical sections of the book. Professor Templeman makes positive 
the attribution, hitherto conjectural, of A Dialogue upon the 
Gardens ...at Stow (1748), establishing it as “ the first treatise 
in English setting forth critically . . . the beauty of landscape 
scenery as judged by a painter’s eye,” and its use of the word 
“ picturesque ” as the earliest in this special sense. Fresh evidence 
of the extent of Gilpin’s reputation as a critic of prints and an 
expositor of the picturesque, especially on the continent, shows its 
penetration into remote and unexpected quarters. Into the details 
of the “ paper war” over the propriety of the picturesque in land- 
scape gardening the discussion does not enter, since Gilpin was not 
directly engaged; nevertheless, more concrete reminders of the 
points at issue among the controversialists would have helped in the 
record of the attention paid by them to Gilpin’s work in the field. 
One may also venture to say that Professor Templeman’s account 
would have gained, had he placed his chapters relative to the 
picturesque in sequence; not only would coherence in that quarter 
have been strengthened, but the narrative of Gilpin’s professional 
life would have obtained unbroken continuity. 

Professor Templeman is preparing an edition of unpublished 
letters, including many new ones on both sides of the correspondence 
between Gilpin and William Mason. This volume should prove 
most welcome and useful. 

CuHarizes J, HILL 

Smith College 
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Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice: Classicism in the Rhe- 
toric and Poetic of Italy, France, and England 1400-1600. By 
CHARLES SEARS Batpwin. KEdited with introduction by 
Donatp LEMEN CLARK. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xiv + 251. $2.75. 


This posthumous volume is the third in the series of which 
Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic is the first and Mediaeval Rhetoric and 
Poetic the second. Chapters are as follows: I. The Renaissance as 
a Literary Period. II. Latin, Greek, and the Vernaculars. III. 
Imitation of Prose Forms, Ciceronianism, Rhetorics. IV. Imita- 
tation in Lyric and Pastoral. V. Romance. VI. Drama. VII. 
Sixteenth-Century Poetics. VIII. Prose Narrative. IX. Essays. 
Mr. Baldwin’s plan was not wholly carried out; for example he 
intended to write on Castelvetro. This would perhaps have been 
one of the fullest and most appreciative portions of the work, for 
incidental references to that commentator on Aristotle are always 
laudatory. Doubtless other sections not mentioned by the editor 
were also contemplated. It hardly seems that Italian Renaissance 
tragedy, for example, would have been wholly unmentioned, and 
that Italian comedy, except for the pastoral and rustic, would have 
been almost equally neglected. From the preface and from com- 
parison with the two earlier works, one infers that the parts now 
published were not destined for much further revision. 

Seemingly Mr. Baldwin’s method of study was the linear one, in 
which the scholar begins at the earliest stages of a subject and goes 
in order of time to the end. This method, so far as it can be 
carried through, has the advantage of giving some acquaintance 
with the whole subject. But obviously it yields in concentration 
and in opportunity for observing relationships to the cyclic method, 
in which the student moves in all directions from a center, visiting 
outlying topics for some reason suggested at the point of departure. 
Mr. Baldwin did, however, work with certain matters always in 
mind. 

One of these is stated in the editor’s preface as “ the Aristotelian 
philosophy of composition embodied in the Rhetoric and the Poetic.” 
To the present reviewer, a life-long student of the Poetics, Mr. 
Baldwin’s Aristotelianism seems somewhat rigid, and perhaps the 
cause of his lack of enthusiasm for Ariosto and Spenser and his 
preference for Tasso,’ both as poet and critic. Such an opinion is 
to be welcomed as opposed to the current view of Tasso as inferior, 
yet, great as are the Jerusalem Delivered and the Discorsi del 
Poema Eroico, they perhaps have less for the future than some of 


1 Tasso applies the words “ falso in tutto” to the foundation of a belief 
held by Castelvetro, with whom Mr. Baldwin links him for praise. 
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their companions in the sixteenth century. In general the literature 
and criticism of the Renaissance, as estimated by the author, suffer 
when brought into comparison with classical practice and theory. 

A second important idea is that “ rhetoric and poetic are different 
in aim.” In Mr. Baldwin’s opinion the Renaissance did not suffi- 
ciently realize this. True, it did not. Yet it is possible to ask 
whether the author has sufficiently developed the real similarities 
between oratory and poetry as the sixteenth century practised them, 
and whether objection to the rhetorical does not appear too often. 
But again Mr. Baldwin’s work may serve as a salutary corrective to 
an attitude still common in literary criticism. 


Duke University ALLAN H, GILBERT 





The Spirit of Moliére, an Interpretation. By Percy AppIson 
CHAPMAN. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xxii + 250. 

When Percy Chapman died, on Sept. 19, 1937, he left a MS. that 
he had intended to develop into a life of Moliére and a study of his 
plays. This MS. has been edited by M. Bédé, with some additions, 
of which the most extensive runs from p. 158 to p. 171. An intro- 
duction by Mr. Gauss indicates that Chapman “ would have made 
it plain that The Spirit of Moliére was not intended as a contribu- 
tion to original research in literary history,” but was “an attempt 
to throw light upon . . . the meaning of comedy, with particular 
reference to comedy as understood by Moliére.” This purpose is 
best shown in the final chapter, in which Chapman wisely criticizes 
Bergson’s explanation of laughter when excited by comedy and 
defends Moliére’s picture of society, “in which character is shown 
as more important than station in the relations of men with each 
other.” This last chapter suggests many questions that would 
doubtless have received further consideration had the author lived. 

The rest of the book is fragmentary to an unfortunate degree. 
Moliére’s comedies through the Ecole des femmes are discussed in 
detail, but, except for a comparison between Don Garcie and le 
Misanthrope and references found in a discussion entitled “* Moliére 
and His Public,” Chapman left very little about other plays. The 
manner in which the work was produced accounts not only for these 
deficiencies, but for certain slips that might easily have been cor- 
rected. In spite of them the book constitutes an eloquent tribute 
to Moliére and a fitting monument to one who loved his plays. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


2 P. 63, in 1658 the playing of a farce after a tragedy had not been 
“ abandoned in Paris for at least twenty-five years,” nor should the Roman 
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The Tragedies of Herod and Mariamne. By Maurice J. VALENCY. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 308. 


Maurice J. Valency has undertaken a task somewhat like that of 
R. H. Ball in The Amazing Career of Sir Giles Overreach. Mr. 
Ball studies the role of Overreach as a vehicle for acting throughout 
the centuries; Mr. Valency traces the various forms which drama- 
tists have given to the story of Herod and Mariamne, from Hans 
Sachs in 1552 to Stephen Phillips in 1900. He lists thirty-seven 
Mariamne plays, and he accomplishes the heroic act of analyzing 
and grouping them. The best known of them all is Hebbel’s 
Herodes und Mariamne, but Mr. Valency does not think highly of 
this tragedy “ with its unnatural action, unreal characters, quixotic 
posturings, and, at the end, its utter confusion.” 

The chief difficulty in considering these plays is that no one of 
them is an unqualified success, and there is a certain dreariness in 
plowing through an account of so many literary failures. Mr. 
Valency remarks on the fact that Shakespeare created a masterpiece 
from much less promising material when he wrote Othello. The 
story of Herod and Mariamne is somewhat similar in outline but 
decidedly more intricate in detail. As told by Josephus, it presents 
Mariamne sympathetically and describes Herod as terrible and at 
the same time pathetic. Under varying influences, he later assumes 
the character of a Wrathful King, a Senecan Tyrant, a Vacillating 
Lover, or a Jealous Husband. No one of the literary treatments of 
Herod pictures him as well as the historian Josephus in the role of 
a Deluded Human Being. 

Mr. Valency divides the Mariamne plays into three groups, 
depending on the attitude of Mariamne towards Herod: she loves 
him throughout, she does not care for him at all, or she loves him 
only at first. In the last case there is the best opportunity for 
psychological analysis, but the resulting increase in the importance 
of Mariamne detracts from the central position of Herod in the 
dramatic structure. It is absorbingly interesting to observe the 
innumerable variations that have been rung upon this complicated 
theme ; it is somewhat depressing to see what little success has been 
achieved by the dramatists of the ages in treating material that 
seems eminently fitted for the stage. 


comique be dated “ 1657.” P. 66, so far as is known, Sanche Pansa was 
not written in 1635. P. 69, last quotation, for “ enfouie” read “ enfoncée.” 
P. 96, the presence of spectators on either side of the stage cannot be called 
“perhaps the most important single factor determining the character of 
French classical comedy and tragedy ” for the reason that, so far as has 
been determined, it was exceptional for spectators to sit there before the 
middle of the century. P. 217, what evidence is there that “neither magis- 
trates, lawyers, nor doctors went to the theater”? P. 225, to refer to 
Moliére’s “attack on religion” is certainly misleading. 
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In the “ Epilogue” Mr. Valency sketches his idea of how the 
story might best be handled. Throughout the course of his book he 
does all that he can—and perhaps more than he should—to enliven 
the subject by such characteristic sentences as, “ It may be observed 
that in general Massinger’s plays suffer from fifth-act trouble,” 
“ Calderén’s plays make the impression of having interchangeable 
parts,” and “The ghosts banished from the French stage after 
Hardy became emigrés, and went to join their confreres in Germany 
and England, where the Mariamne plays were numbered among 
their favorite haunts.” The serious value of Mr. Valency’s work 
does not need such gaudy adornment. 


University of Buffalo Henry Ten Eyck PERRY 





Geschichtsdrama und nationaler Mythos: Grenzfragen zur Gegen- 
wartsform des Dramas. By Jutius PETERSEN. Stuttgart: J. B. 
Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1940. Pp. 61. 


The present work of Professor Julius Petersen is somewhat 
analogous to his recent brochure Die Sehnsucht nach dem Dritten 
Reich in deutscher Sage und Dichtung. Both works deal with 
phenomena that have come to the fore particularly under Hitler’s 
regime and in both the author points out and analyses earlier 
appearances of the same ideas. The fact that this booklet is dated 
1940 and dedicated to “ Meinen Hoérern im Felde” throws some 
additional light on its general tenor. The theme, stated broadly, is 
the origin and development of the historical drama, chiefly from 
Lessing down to the authors of the dritte Reich. 

Professor Petersen begins by discussing the debate concerning 
the freedom of the dramatist vis-a-vis historical material which has 
been going on since Lessing’s day. The latter states in Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie (19. Stiick), a passage to which our author refers in 
his first note: “ Die Absicht der Tragédie ist weit philosophischer 
als die Absicht der Geschichte; und es heiszt sie von ihrer wahren 
Wiirde herabsetzen, wenn man sie zu einem bloszen Panegyrikus 
beritihmter Manner macht, oder sie gar den Nationalstolz zu nahren 
miszbraucht.” Regarding the author’s freedom of treatment, Schil- 
ler’s conception was to take only the general situation and the 
characters from history “ und alles Ubrige poetisch frei zu erfinden ” 
(p. 17). Goethe’s views were very similar. In Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg Kleist created “das herrlichste vaterlindische Drama, 
dessen Wirkung eigentlich darin begriindet ist, dasz es kein Ge- 
schichtsdrama im strengsten Sinne sein wollte” (p. 22). The 
Romanticists in the following decades demanded the closest ad- 
herence to history; Georg Biichner, for example, employed word 
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for word the actual speeches of Robespierre or Danton (p. 25). 
For Hebbel, history was only a vehicle “ zur Verkorperung seiner 
eigeney Anschauungen und Ideen” (p. 27). Thus the author has 
no difficulty in showing that there exists no unified notion of what 
constitutes the substance of historical drama. The same holds true 
regarding the language as well as the stage presentation of such 
plays (chapters vi and VII). 

Professor Petersen’s study was motivated by the official encour- 
agement on the part of the present government of historical drama 
and the form the latter now is taking. Thus he cites Erich von 
Hartz, who demands a theatre in which “die Kampfkraft der 
Nation ihren Sinn starkt und steigert” (p. 47). This is to be a 
“ Kulttheater,” different not only in spirit but also in form from 
the conventional playhouse, e. g. use of chorus, open-air setting, etc. 
Such notions are by no means new. Klopstock wished to have his 
patriotic drama Hermannsschlacht played in a particular outdoor 
setting before battalions of Prussian troops (p. 19). Keller in an 
essay entitled Am Mythenstein envisioned a vast theatre, perhaps 
at the Vierwaldstattersee, for the purpose of marking patriotic folk- 
festivals (p. 39). Toward the end of the nineteenth century a new 
type of theatre was erected in Worms for Luther and Gustav Adolf 
dramas (p. 42), and of course there was Bayreuth, not to mention 
numerous other similar endeavors. Most of them had the definite 
aim of presenting heroic figures or legends for the benefit of “ the 
people.” 

Professor Petersen’s historic presentation is very interesting for 
the student of drama, but of even greater interest to his German 
readers probably is the good advice which this sound literary critic 
gives regarding the current patriotic plays, of which he analyses 
quite a number. He warns the authors that lack of conflict or of 
worthy antagonists to the hero destroys tragedy and dramatic ten- 
sion; that myths are most effective on the stage when their general 
contour has already been formed in the popular mind, not when 
they are freshly created by the playwright. Moreover he makes a 
plea for the toleration of every form of theatre rather than the 
development of a current fad. 


A. E. ZUCKER 
The University of Maryland 





Hebbels Menschengestaltung als dichterischer Ausdruck nordisch- 
deutschen Wesens. Von FRANZ BIELFELDT. (Germanische 
Studien, Heft 209.) Berlin: Emil Ebering, 1939. 

Obschon diese Abhandlung in einer wissenschaftlichen Serie 


erscheint, ist sie so voll von ideologischen Entstellungen und 
gehassigen Angriffen auf eine verdienstvolle und ehrliche For- 
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schung, dasz man sich fragt, wie die Herausgeber ein solches 
Pamphlet zum Druck zulassen konnten. Die bisherige Hebbelfor- 
schung wird von dem Verfasser kaum beriicksichtigt, dafiir propa- 
gandistische Schriften des Nationalsozialismus um so reichlicher 
herangezogen. Holofernes wird zum rassebewuszten Herrenmen- 
schen umgedeutet, und Judith wird zu einer Zwittergestalt jii- 
discher Verschlagenheit und germanischer Heldenkraft. Genoveva 
wird als Verirrung des Dichters von der Untersuchung ausgeschlos- 
sen, da die Heldin eine christliche Heilige mit den nichtnordischen 
Tugenden der Demut und Barmherzigkeit ist. In Maria Magda- 
lene wird Meister Anton zum Haupthelden wegen seines unbeding- 
ten Ehrgefiihls. Die Schuld an der Vernichtung Klaras tragt nicht 
etwa seine enge, angstliche Unterordnung unter die 6ffentliche 
Meinung, sondern der “ westeuropaische Liberalismus jiidischer 
Prigung” (in der Literaturgeschichte besser unter dem Namen 
Jungdeutschland bekannt). Dieser auslindische Einflusz wird fiir 
Klaras “undeutsche Persénlichkeitsentauszerung ” verantwortlich 
gemacht. Mit gleicher Urteilslosigkeit und Oberflichlichkeit wird 
Karl sittlich héher gewertet als der Sekretér. Herodes und 
Mariamne wird offensichtlich wegen der Schwierigkeit, eine zweite 
jiidische Heldin mit “ typisch germanischen ” Ziigen vorzufiihren, 
mit groszer Kiihnheit, jedoch mit geringer Uberzeugungskraft als 
minder bedeutende Vorstufe fiir Gyges und sein Ring nur ver- 
gleichsweise erwihnt! Die Interpretation der Agnes Bernauer 
stellt sich natiirlich in einseitiger Weise auf den Boden der Staats- 
autoritit, die der Hebbelschen Dialektik nicht gerecht werden 
kann. Vo6llig verfehlt ist die Interpretation von Gyges und sein 
Ring. Die dialektische Gestaltung der Charaktere wird von dem 
Verfasser iiberhaupt nicht erkannt. Sie sind ihm vielmehr Repra- 
sentanten uniiberbriickbarer volkhafter Gegensitze und—in mir 
undurchsichtiger Logik—zugleich Reprisentanten nordischen 
Menschentums! Die WNibelungen-Trilogie, das unselbstindigste 
Werk Hebbels, wird zum Hohepunkt seines Schaffens, da es die 
rassenseelisch bedingte Feindschaft zwischen Germanentum und 
Christentum darstellt. Die historische Synthese, die zum Charakter- 
istischsten des Hebbelschen Dramas gehort, wird entweder nicht 
beriicksichtigt oder als Theaterkonzession beiseite geschoben. Das 
einzige Verdienst, das ich in dieser Abhandlung sehen kann, ist, 
dasz es als abschreckendes Beispiel fiir die Vermischung von 
politischer Ideologie und literarischer Betrachtung zu dienen 
vermag. 
F. W. KavuFMANN 
Oberlin College 
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Translations from the Poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke. By M. D. 
Hertrer Norton. New York: W. W. Norton and Co. $2.50. 


Rammer Marva Rilke: Duino Elegies. The German Text, with an 
English Translation, Introduction and Commentary by J. B. 
LEISHMAN and STEPHEN SPENDER. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Co. Pp. 130. $2.00. 


The two volumes represent a most welcome contribution to Rilke 
literature in English speaking countries, the one probably the best 
introduction to those who know little or nothing about him, the 
other a translation and commentary of that work which even the 
initiated cannot just read and understand but must conquer 
through hard interpretative work. Both books print the original 
and the rendering on opposite pages, but their approach and 
technique are quite different. 

Mrs. Norton, experienced translator and editor of Rilke with 
several of his works to her credit, gives in her terse foreword a con- 
vincing account of her reasons for not attempting to imitate closely, 
in meter and rhyme, the form of the poet. Two languages, she 
argues, do not function alike in expressing ideas through images, 
symbols, color, sound, quality of words, rhythm and rhyme. The 
principal factor to convey, however, is the idea and to deviate from 
the original at any convenient point—omitting words or stretching 
the verse, changing rhyme schemes etc. as the translator invariably 
does—will not accomplish the purpose. For word values and 
qualities, however, equivalents may be found, and with a never 
failing taste she aims at the closest idiomatic parallel, at the noble 
simplicity of Rilke’s diction in her somewhat rhythmical prose 
renderings. 

A judicious selection and ten pages of notes characterize the col- 
lections from which the poems are taken and give dates and occa- 
sional hints for a better understanding. Some difficulties are in- 
superable; for instance, the line “um ihn, der wie ein Weiser sich 
beschlieBt,” in which beschlieBt functions in two meanings, resolve 
and close his life, “like a sage resolved to his end” is only an 
approximation, but one which is a strikingly happy find even 
though it substitutes two words for one. One need only compare 
Mrs. Norton’s translation of Verkiindigung with another extant 
version to recognize the wisdom of her procedure: 


Ich spannte meine Schwingen aus 
Und wurde seltsam weit; 

jetzt iiberflieBt dein kleines Haus 
von meinem grofen Kleid. 


I spread my wings apart, and straight I spread my wings out and became 
strangely, had distant grown; wonderfully wide; 

now overflows thy little house now fy small house overflows 
with my great billowing gown. with my great dress. 
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The form of the Duino Elegies, that strange rhymeless dactylic 
meter of unequal verse length, is easier to imitate and is, there- 
fore, kept in the second book. But there are other difficulties to 
overcome which are not always mastered, the concentration of sev- 
eral meanings in one word and the solemn, yet simple and some- 
times almost conversational expression. Of the first I mention 
“Wo willst du sie bergen,” for which conceal is hardly the right 
equivalent, for it does not contain the tender and protective gesture. 
The second characteristic misleads the translators through an abuse 
of the apostrophe into difficulties for eye and ear: “one’s gently 
weaned ” or “ hostility’s our first response” or “all that here/ 
they’re for ever unable to manage” is impossible to grasp when 
heard. Nor is Rilke’s “ Was soll’s ” adequately rendered by “ What’s 
the use.” “ Er wird staunender stehn” would in tempo and also 
in rhythm rather demand the full form of the auxiliary instead of 
“he’ll stand more astonished.” In the case of “ can’t impress him ” 
the English a-pronunciation may make a preference for “ cannot ” 
debatable. 

But such blemishes should not blind us to the tremendous task 
that has been performed here in the collaboration of Messrs. 
Spender and Leishman. The introduction and notes, furnished by 
the latter, give most valuable help for the understanding, especially 
through an explanation of symbols by means of parallel passages, 
quotations from letters, occasional borrowings from other com- 
mentators, and four appendices, of which Rilke’s Mystic Experi- 
ences and the Task of Transformation are indispensable. 


ERNST FEISE 





BRIEF MENTION 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: Representative Selections, with Intro- 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes by 8S. I. Hayakawa and Howarp 
Mumrorp JoNnEs. Edited by Harry Hayden Clark. New York, 
etc.: American Book Company, 1939. Pp. exxx + 472. (American 
Writers Series.) John Lothrop Motley: Representative Selections, 
with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes by CHESTER PENN 
Hiesy and B. T. Scwantz. Pp. clxii-+ 482. [Same.] The 
students of American literature for whom these volumes are 
designed will find in the Selections they contain and in their 
Bibliographies two excellent avenues of approach: the first, through 
a judicious choice of specimens, to the writings of Holmes and 
Motley ; the second, to everything that has been written about them. 
The Introductions and the Notes raise questions to which it would 
be interesting to receive answers from the very students for whom 
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the books are planned. Do they, for instance, need to know all that 
the ample footnotes will tell them about Holmes’s fellow-students 
and medical instructors in Paris? Is a beginner with Motley 
profited at all by finding beneath a mention of Motley’s less obvious 
sources, authors about whom “ little information is to be found in 
the usual works of reference,” a footnote giving a list of eighteen 
standard encyclopedias in French, Dutch, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and English? Noting the places and dates of publication and the 
number of volumes in each of these works may have been a profitable 
exercise of Ph. D. muscles, but why challenge a neophyte to start 
in quite so many directions in which “little information is to be 
found” ? Are footnotes of this nature really anything more than 
exhibits of graduate school “ methodology ” ? 


The writers of theses are expected to omit nothing that is germane 
to their subjects, and the text of the Introductions to these volumes 
covers fully, in more than a hundred pages each, the backgrounds, 
personalities, aims, and achievements of Holmes and Motley, both 
as writers and, respectively, as medical scholar and diplomat. 
Unfortunately these pages, containing excellent passages, have not 
all received the meticulous care which appears to have been devoted 
to the annotations. Even in these it seems a pity to deprive the 
name of John T. Morse, Jr. of that suffix of youth which he carried 
so jauntily for more than ninety years, and to modernize an early 
James Winthrop into James W. Winthrop. Both of these instances 
are drawn from the Holmes volume. In that also the Introduction 
shows signs of a haste that should be alien to a book produced by 
two professors under the supervision of a third. Dr. Johnson’s 
Lichfield, for example, takes on the Connecticut spelling of Litch- 
field. Samuel Gridley Howe assumes the complete disguise of 
Rufus Gridley Howe. Charles Sumner is named among the radicals 
unmentioned by George Ticknor in his memoirs, although the index 
to those volumes gives three page references to his name. “The 
old ‘ Odi ignobile vulgus ’ of Horace ” is tossed off with a familiarity 
which really should not have substituted ignobile for profanum. 

In many respects these volumes fulfil their purpose admirably. 
It is only a pity that the exacting standards of scholarship over- 
displayed on some pages seem to have been ignored on others. 


M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 
Boston 





Historische deutsche Grammatik, 1. Band: Geschichtliche Einlei- 
tung, Lautlehre. Von CARL KarsTIEN. Heidelberg: Carl Winters 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1939. Pp. xliv-+ 200 (Germanische 
Bibliothek). During the last few years we have been presented with 
several books on the history and development of the German lan- 
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guage, but they have approached the subject from different angles 
or emphasized particular aspects of it. The present book is, as 
stated in the ‘ Vorwort,’ ‘ein Buch fiir die Studierenden,’ which 
attempts to replace or rather supplement the older method of simply 
learning the various Germanic languages as independent of each 
other by a ‘ Verbindung der von den Grammatiken gelehrten Nor- 
malsprachformen der Perioden untereinander.’ In this the author 
has succeeded very well. He always, whenever possible, keeps the 
development of the modern ‘ Schriftprache’ before the student. 
After a comprehensive ‘ Literaturverzeichnis’ covering the Indo- 
European languages as well as the various Germanic dialects the 
author launches into an historic account of the development of the 
present German literary language. The main part of the book is 
then taken up with a clear and sane discussion of the vowels and 
consonants as they develop from Indo-European to modern German 
with due consideration of the German dialects and their influence 
on the literary language. The book is an excellent guide for the 
student of the German language. The cases in which one might 
differ with the author are for the most part moot questions, as for 
example, the reviewer is absolutely convinced that the form gd-skaft 
(v. pp. 46-47) with the accent on the a(gda-) is a scribal error and 
cannot be used to support the view of prefixal accentuation. The 
following errors were noted: p. 18, line 6 from top read dazu for 
zu da; p. 89, line 3 the reference S. 182 Anm. 2 is wrong; p. 107, 
line 6-7 read Aspiratae; p. 108, line 13 read aspiratae; p. 115, line 
24 read Armenischen und; p. 123, line 32 read Stémmen for Stim- 
men; p. 128, line 28 read norddeutscher; p. 159, line 14 read 
‘wir halfen, 
EDWARD H. SEHRT 
George Washington University 





A Voyage to Cacklogallinia. By CAptTAIN SAMUEL BRUNT. 
Reproduced from the original edition, 1727, with an Introduction 
by Margoriz Nicotson. Facsimile Text Society: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. xv-+ 167. In this pseudonymous Voyage, 
which appeared a year after Gulliver’s Travels, the Cacklogallinians 
hold an unfavorable estimate of their shipwrecked English guest 
which at several points suggests the Houyhnhnms. Otherwise, the 
resemblances to Swift’s masterpiece are negligible. The greater 
interest is in ‘Captain Brunt’ as hero of another fantastic trip to 
the moon in the tradition of Ariosto, Godwin, Cyrano, and Defoe. 
The distinctive features of the Voyage to Cacklogallinia are (1) the 
regard for scientific credibility in dealing with lunar travel, in- 
cluding an air of probability which even Defoe did not achieve in 
his Consolidator, 1705; and (2) the relevance of the topical satire 
to our own times, especially the ridicule of wild-cat finance, and the 
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company organized to fetch gold from the moon, better known as 
the South Sea Bubble. 

Two-thirds of the narrative are occupied with the traveller’s mis- 
adventures among the oversized fowl of Cacklogallinia, whose 
feathered citizens vary in size with their self-importance, and whose 
Court is subject to the petticoat government of the hen-pecking 
Squabbaws. In the orthodox Cyrano tradition, the natives regard 
the traveller as an irrational monkey. Occasional touches of satire 
are effective: patriots are eager to die for their emperor, and vie 
with each other for the honor of being served up at his state dinners. 
Taxes for ham-and-egg benefits include at least one that is worthy 
of our own time: “ The Tax which he approved of most, was on the 
Light of the Sun, according to the Hours it was enjoy’d; so that the 
poor Peasant, who rose with it, paid for Twelve Hours Day-light, 
and the Nobility and Gentry, who kept their Beds till Noon, paid 
only for Six ” (p. 108). 

The best review is the Introduction by Miss Nicolson. The 
editor is much more readable than the author and is more successful 
in rendering his meaning. I wish the Facsimile Text Society 
would do us the further service to reproduce other and more valu- 
able satires which followed in the wake of the ship of Lemuel 
Gulliver, notably Memoirs of the Court of Lilliput, 1727, and The 
Travels of Mr. John Gulliver, Son to Capt. Lemuel Gulliver, 1731,— 


a translation from the French of the Abbé Desfontaines. A library 
of collected Gulliveriana would be instructive reading and good 
entertainment. 


WILLIAM ALFRED EDDY 
Hobart College 





Keats. By H. W. GArrop. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1939. (2nd edition.) Pp. 155. $2.00. In 1926 Mr. Garrod first 
published this expansion of lectures delivered by him during the 
preceding year as Professor of Poetry at Oxford. In the present 
re-issue the contents remain substantially unchanged ; the marking 
off of subdivisions accentuates the original effect of disunity. Pre- 
dominantly in the opening pages and intermittently thereafter Mr. 
Garrod is concerned with evaluating other writers’ work on his 
subject; his strictures on Miss Lowell are unmodified, and the 
innuendoes persist. What—one may well inquire—what has the 
“ dollar-value ” of Miss Lowell’s documents, what has “ her other- 
wise democratic spirit,” or the problematical existence of her grand- 
father, to do with the soundness of her scholarship and criticism 
today? It is when he turns his attention to the nature of Keats’s 
individual talent that Mr. Garrod is most persuasive. He still 
believes Keats to be “the great poet he is only when the senses 
capture him, when he finds truth in beauty, that is to say, when he 
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does not trouble to find truth at all.” This position, though not as 
original as Mr. Garrod insists, is effectively re-argued. The analysis 
of the meaning of the Great Odes (VI), and of Keats’s debt to 
Coleridge (VII), should be perennially helpful to students of the 
poet. Mr. Garrod’s third aim—a technical analysis of Keats’s odes 
and sonnets—is one that cannot be achieved without that very 
“rigorous . . . method of scholarship” which he himself has 
demanded. The first edition of his Keats did not satisfy this ideal; 
and although he has now “corrected some errors in the text,” 
there remain examples of faulty method and misstated fact which 
were pointed out ten years ago. The note on the sonnet has been 
buttressed by the use of newly discovered materials for dating, and 
by a brief section on sonnets in the Shakespearian pattern. On 
the other hand, the omission of the date “ 1816 ” from its place in 
the table of Petrarchian sonnets adds to the obscurity of the con- 
clusions based upon that table. Throughout the entire book pas- 
sages of careless and ungrammatical writing hamper the reader, 
and sound a somewhat ironic overtone to the author’s plea for 
“genuine mental industry” and “braced imagination”. It is 
obvious that Mr. Garrod has thought hard about Keats; but not 
until his own standards are applied more rigidly to his own book 
will it become apparent that his thought is consistently straight or 
clear or relevant. 
NELSON 8. BUSHNELL 
Williams College 





Aeneae Silvit de Liberorum Educatione, a Translation, with an 
Introduction. By Brother Jozt Stanistaus Netson, F.S.C. 
Studies in Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Language and Litera- 
ture, of the Catholic University of America, Vol. x11, Washington, 
1940. Pp. xii-++ 231. This work consists of text, notes on the 
sources, translation, introduction, bibliography, and three indices, 
one to the introduction, an index locorum quoted by Aeneas, and 
an index nominum. The text had hitherto been accessible in mod- 
ern form only in the Fontes rerum Austriacarum, Lxvi11. The 
longest part of the introduction deals with the educational theory 
of Aeneas in comparison with other writers, for example Vincent 
of Beauvais and Egidio Colonna. For the former’s De eruditione 
filiorum nobilium the author was able to use the recent admirable 
edition by Professor Arpad Steiner. For Egidio’s De regimine 
principum he seems to have relied on the Old French translation 
edited by S. P. Molenaer. It would seem that some form of the 
original Latin might have been used, for there are many copies in 
America. A modern edition of Egidio’s work is a desideratum, 
and would be appropriate for the Studies in Mediaeval Latin of the 
Catholic University. Brother Joel’s work in identifying Aeneas’ 
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sources is much to be commended. The translation of p. 205, lines 
7-8, perhaps could be improved. While no systematic comparison 
of the translation as a whole has been made, it seems generally 
adequate, and surely is convenient for students of renaissance 
education. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 





Der junge Eichendorff und Novalis’ Naturpantheismus. By Dr. 
AMALIE WEIHE. (=  Germanistische Studien, Heft 210) Berlin: 
Emil Ebering, 1939. Pp. 96. Diese Dissertation dupliziert zum 
Teil meinen Aufsatz iiber Eichendorffs Marmorbild (Germanic 
Revue, April 1936) bis in Einzelheiten und mit denselben Schliissen. 
Man ist in Deutschland leider noch immer nicht auf den Gedanken 
gekommen, daf in amerikanischen Fachschriften auch einmal ein 
Kornchen gefunden werden kénnte, sonst hatte der Verfasserin 
manche Miihe erspart werden koénnen. Allerdings erweitert sich 
dann die Untersuchung iiber meine Analyse hinaus und zeigt, wie 
stark Eichendorff in den Jugendgedichten von Novalis beeinflusst 
ist, wie er sich vom Naturpantheismus abwendet zu einer katholisch- 
christlichen Gottesauffassung, wie diese Wendung gespiegelt wird in 
der Romana-episode von Ahnung und Gegenwart und endlich zur 
Reife kommt im Marmorbild. So rundet und fundiert sie die 


Problemstellung und lést sie in einer klaren, abschlieBenden und 
ausgewogenen Betrachtung, der wir zu Danke verpflichtet sind. 


E, FEISE 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CHAUCER’S MonK AGAIN. “ Chaucer’s Monk” (J. S. P. Tatlock, UIN., 
May, 1940) alleges that Abbot Cloune of Leicester is claimed to be the 
Monk in my paper entitled “ A governour wily and wys” (MLN., Novem- 
ber, 1939). The thesis of “ Chaucer’s Monk,” that the Monk’s house is 
Westminster abbey, is offered in correction of this alleged claim. But no 
such claim is made; my paper is not concerned with the problem of the 
Monk’s identity except to state in the final summary paragraph that 
present knowledge is inadequate for any consideration of this problem in 
respect to Cloune, and of course there is no attempt to deduce from Cloune’s 
history and character any facts concerning the Monk, either as to his own 
identity or that of his house, his order or his rank, his pin or the date of 
the Canterbury Tales, or any other matter, as “Chaucer’s Monk” might 
lead one to suppose. This misrepresentation is implied throughout 
“Chaucer’s Monk” and all comment on my paper is distorted by it. It 
seems to be due to misapprehension as to such technical matters as the 
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suspended judgment, the exegesis as distinguished from the argument for , 

a thesis, the direct statement sincerely prcepounded from sources minutely | 

shown, the omission of citation where a statement of fact, such as the fact 
that the Augustinian canons were monks, is verifiable in any standard work ‘ [1 

of reference on the subject (cf. “no medieval would use Monk of an ; 
Augustinian canon,” “ Chaucer’s Monk,” p. 351), and the distinction be- : ‘Br 
tween primary and secondary sources where a chronicle text is collated 1 _ 
with its sources (cf. the erroneous statement, “ Most of her information : 1940 
about de Cloune comes from Knighton’s chronicle,” ibid., p. 354). Further, > Ass’ 
there is no development of the thesis that the Monk’s house is Westminster ; «Cr, 
abbey: e.g., the statement that the Monk is prior of his house, for which 7 nS 
no evidence is adduced; or, the unsubstantiated allegation that the line, { a 
As fer as sowneth into honestee, Canterbury Tales, B 3157, means “ so far Gr 
as makes for decency” in reference to the Host’s leering derision, and ) quar 
proves the peculiar circumstances under which the Monk “ would be sure” , U.P 
to choose to tell the story of the patron saint of his house in defense of » to 
his own dignity. And there is no attempt to clear away manifest diffi- p actic 
culties, for example, the difficulty that the Monk lived out of cloister and 7 ». 
was keeper of the cell, while the Benedictines, so far as is known, enforced > Vol. 
living in cloister,—unlike the Augustinians who notoriously occupied the - 194¢ 
monastery manors and granges as country-residences which were collo- 3 Je 
quially known as cells, while the monk in charge was called custos or | aest! 
keeper. Consequently, it may not be assumed but must be proved that the q _ 
prior of Westminster abbey, or of any other Benedictine house, lived out of a (Col 
cloister and was keeper of a ceil. Westminster abbey is not known to have S Lit. 
had any cells that were not regularly constituted priories, so that if the _ MM 
Monk were “prelate” of one of them,—of Great Malverne which was | the 
founded by the Confessor, or of Hurley, or Sudbury,—his house would be Lug 
: , . iets fn tl , | and 
his own priory, not Westminster abbey, and, residing in his cell as his > Hud 
duty required, he could not be regarded as living out of cloister. | Libr 
RAMONA BRESSIE 4 m.. 
Chicago S UI. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Bradner, Leicester. — MusaeAnglicanae: a 
history of Anglo-Latin poetry, 1500-1925. 
New York: Mod. Lang. Ass’n. of America, 
1940. Pp. xii-+ 383. $3.50. (Mod. Lang. 
Ass’n. of America, General Series, X.) 


Craig, Horace S.—Dueling scenes and terms 
in Shakespeare’s plays. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
U. of Calif. Press, 1940. Pp. iv + 28. $0.25. 
(U. of Calif. Pubs. in Eng., vol. 9, 1.) 

Greg, W. W.—The variants in the first 
quarto of “King Lear.” London: Oxford 
U. Press, 1940. Pp. viii + 192. (Supplement 
to the Bibliographical Society’s Trans- 
actions, 15.) 


Havens Volume of ELH, The. Articles by 
friends and students of R. D. Havens (#LH, 
Vol. VIL). Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940. x + 362 pp. $3.00. 


Jonas, Leah. — The divine science, the 
aesthetic of some representative seventeenth- 
century English poets. New York: Columbia 
U. Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 292. $3.00. 
(Columbia U. Studies in Eng. and Comp. 
Lit., 151.) 

Moffet, Thomas. — Nobdilis, or a view of 
the life and death of a Sidney, and Lessus 
Lugubris. With introduction, translation, 
and notes by Virgil B. Heltzel and Hoyt H. 
Hudson. San Marino, Calif.; Huntington 
Library, 1940. Pp. xxiv + 146. $3.75. 


Shafer, Robert.—From Beowulf to Thomas 
Hardy, new edition with period introductions. 
I. New York: Doubleday, Doran, [1939]. 
Il. New York: Odyssey Press, [1940]. Pp. 
xii + 1072. Pp. xiv + 1100. $6.00. 


GERMAN 


Allmers, Hermann.—Briefe von Hermann 
Allmers und Briefe aus seinem Freundes- 
kreis. Auf Veranlassung der Hermann All- 
mers-Ges. hrsg. von Kurd Schulz. [Ab- 
handlungen und Vortrige, Hrsg. von d. 
Bremer wissenschaftl. Ges. Bd. 12, H. 3= 
Schriften der Bremer wissenschaftl. Ges. 
Reihe D]. Bremen: Geist, 1939. 76 pp. M.3. 


Bericht iiber die Sitzungen des Philologi- 
schen Vereins zu Berlin 1938/39. Den Mit- 
gliedern zum 70. Stiftungsfeste tiberreicht. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1939. 14 pp. 40 Pf. 


Christmann, Ernst. — Volkssprache. Ihr 
Wesen u. ihr Werden, dargestellt am Beispiel 
der Mundart in Saar-Pfalz. Neustadt: West- 
mark-Verl. 1938. 59 pp. M. 2.80. 








‘ Collins, Ralph Stokes. — 'The Artist in 
Modern German Drama. Johns Hopkins Diss. 
Baltimore, Md.: 1940. 135 pp. 

Deimann, Wilhelm.—Hermann Lins. Ein 
soldatisches Vermichtnis. Mit einem Vor- 
wort von Friedhelm Kaiser, einem Léns- 
Bildnis von Ernst v. Dombrowski, der Sing- 
weise des Matrosenliedes von Herms Niel u. 
8 Seiten [Faksimiles] aus Lins’ Kriegstage- 
buch. [Berlin:] Ahnenerbe-Stiftung Verl. 
[1939]. 72 pp. M. 1.60. 

Esche, Annelinde.—Elise Riidiger geb. von 
Hohenhausen. Ein Bild ihres Lebens u. 
Schaffens. Diss. Miinster. Hmsdetten, Westf.: 
Lechte, 1939. 72 pp. 

+ Janda, Otto.—Die Literatur der Steiermark 
im Mittelalter. Vortrag. [Vorabdr. aus: 
Zentralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen. Jg. 56.= 
Arbeiten aus d. steiermirkischen Landesbibl. 
am Johanneum in Graz, H. 4]. Graz: 
Landesbibliothek, 1939. 8 pp. 


Karell, Victor.—Goethe als Karlsbader 
Kurgast. [Verdéffentlichungen des stadt. 
Kulturamtes, Karlsbad. Folge 1] Leipzig: 
Heinisch Verl. 1939. 63 pp. 5 plates, 1 
facsimile. M. 2.50. 

Lohse, Gerhart.—Geschichte der Ortsnamen 
im éstlichen Friesland zwischen Weser und 
Ems. Ein Beitrag zur historischen Landes- 
kunde der deutschen Nordseekiiste [Olden- 
burger Forschungen. H. 5]. Oldenburg: Gerh. 
Stalling, 1939. 223 pp., 1 plate. M. 4.50. 

Naumann, Hans, u. Betz, Werner.—Alt- 
hochdeutsches Elementarbuch. Grammatik 
und Texte. [Sammlung Géschen. 1111]. Ber- 
lin: de Gruyter, 1937. 133 pp. M. 1.62. 

t Oeftering, Wilh. E.— Geschichte der Li- 
teratur in Baden. T. 3. Bis zur Gegenwart. 
[Heimatblitter “ Vom Bodensee zum Main.” 
Nr. 47]. Karlsruhe; C. F. Miiller [1939]. 
207 pp. M. 3.90. 

Patzold, Alfred.—Verzeichnis und Deutung 
der deutschen Vornamen. [Familienkundliche 
Hefte f. d. Niederlausitz. 10]. Cottbus: H. 
Striemann, 1939. 39 pp. 75 Pf. 

Ronkens, Win.—Wort- und Sachgeographie 
Siidost-Niederlands und der umliegenden Ge- 
biete. Mit bes. Beriicksichtigung des Volks- 
kundlichen. T. 1A. 1B. Nymegen: Uitgevers 
Mij “ De Gelderlander,” 1937. xi, 487 pp., 8°, 
Atlas, 7, 90, 10 plates, 4°. Fl. 18. 

Schmeding, Heinrich.— Die Mundart des 
Kirchspiels Lavelsloh und der angrenzenden 
Ortschaften. Diss. Miinster. [Schriften d. 
volkskundlichen Kommission im Provinzial- 
institut fiir westf. Landes- u. Volkskunde. 
H. 1]. Miinster; Aschendorff [1938]. vi, 
118 pp. M. 4.50. 

Schréder, Edward.—Aus den Anfingen des 
deutschen Buchtitels. [Nachrichten von der 
Ges.der Wissenschaften zu Gittingen. Philol.- 
hist. Kl. Fachgr. 4, N. F. Bd. 2, Nr. 1]. G@ét- 
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tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1937. 48 
pp. M. 3. 

Troebs, Karl. — Arztsoldat und Dichter. 
Zum Schaffen Gustav Sondermanns. Berlin: 
Wichern-Verl. [1939]. 27 pp. 40 Pf. 

Uhlmann-Bixterheide, Wilhelm.—Ein biblio 
graphisches Verzeichnis seiner Verdffent- 
lichungen 1891-1936. [Bearb. von Toni Klein] 
Dortmund: Stadt- u. Landesbibl. [1939]. 
26 pp. 

Vasmer, Max. — Bausteine zur Geschichte 
der deutsch-slavischen geistigen Beziehungen 
1. [Aus: Abhandl. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Phil.-hist. Kl. Jg. 1938, Nr. 6]. Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1939. xliv, 168 pp. 4°. M. 13. 

Weigand, Wilhelm.—Welt und Weg. Aus 
meinem Leben. Bonn; Rohrscheid [1940]. 
401 pp. M. 6.30. 


FRENCH 


Barbey d’Aurevilly.—Les Diaboliques, éd. 
Léon Gosset. Paris: Mercure de France, 
1939. 331 pp. Fr. 18. 

Benoit de Sainte Maure. Dal Roman de 
Troie. Pisa: Curtatone e Montanara, 1939. 
58 pp. 

Chini, M.—F. Mistral. Milan: Bietti, 1939. 
91 pp. 

Comte de Poitiers, Roman du, poéme fr. 
du XIlIes., éd. Bertil Malmberg. Lund: 
Gleerup, 1940. 210 pp. (Etudes romanes de 
Lund, 1.) 

Emery, L.—Vision et pensée chez V. Hugo. 
Lyons: Audin, 1939. 136 pp. 

Kemp, Fr.—Baudelaire u. das Christentum. 
Munich diss., 1939. 143 pp. 

Lemaitre, G. E.—André Maurois. Stanford 
U.: S. U. Press, 1939. ix + 128 pp. 

Meyer, Margrit——Die Unruhe Vignys u. 
die Mittel zur Erlangung des Gleichgewichts. 
Zurich diss., 1939. 118 pp. 

Pernicone, V. — I romanzi francesi del- 
Vepoca classica ne] sec. XII con particolare 
riguardo al Roman de Troie de Benoit de 
Sainte Maure. Pisa: Curtatone e Montanara, 
1939. 135 pp. 

Portalupi, M.—F. Ozanam. Rome: Pia 
Soc. San Paolo, 1939. 189 pp. 

Spurlin, Paul M.—Montesquieu in America, 
1760-1801. University, La.: La. State U. 
Press, 1940. xii-+ 302 pp. $3.00. 

Verlaine, P.—Sagesse. Liturgies intime. 
Ed. Le Dantec. Paris: Eds. de Cluny, 1939. 
219 pp. Fr. 15. 

Wegener, Luise. — Die Darstellung der 
Frau in den Dramen von P. Hervieu. Miinster 
diss., 1938. 66 pp. 

Zahn, L. — Eine Frau kiampft gegen 
Napoleon. Das Leben der Mme de Staél. 
Berlin: Kiepenhauer, 1939. 320 pp. 








vi 


as, 


ITALIAN 


Annuario del teatro italiano. Anno Jy, 
Pref. di G. M. Sangiorgi. Roma: Soc. ital, 
autori ed editori, 1939. vii + 661 pp. 

Belli, G. G.—Sonetti. Ed. G. Vigolo. Vol, 
IeIl. Milano: Bietti, 1939. xii + 278; 
313 pp. 

Cavazzuti, G.—L. A. Muratori. 1672-1750, 
Torino: Paravia, 1939. 122 pp. 

Cioffari, V., and Van Horne, J. (eds.)— 
Raccontini. A Graded Italian Reader. Book 
Two. Boston: Heath, 1940. 58 pp. 

Deledda, Grazia.—Marianna Sirca. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by 
M. B. Jones and A. T. Bissiri. Bostog; 
Heath, 1940. 185 pp. 

Masuccio Salernitano. Il novellino. Acum 
di Alfredo Mauro. Bari: Laterza, 194, 
(Serittori d’Italia, N. 173). 444 pp. 

Spallicci, M.—La poesia dialettale roma 
gnola. Milano: L’Arola, 1938. 209 pp. 

Verde, R.—Studio sulle rime del Petrarea, 
Catania: Studio ed. moderno, 1939. 379 pp. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Ey, L. — Portugiesische Konversations- 
Grammatik. Heidelberg : Groos, 1939. 123 pp. 

Kluge, F. H. — Iberoamerikanische Gross 
zeitungen. Hamburg: Hans. Gildenverlag, 
1940. vii + 177 pp. 

Litschauer, Fr. — Spanische Kulturge 
schichte. I, II. Leipzig: Bernina Verlage 
gesellschaft, 1939. 1272 pp. 

Santillana, Marqués de.—Prose and vers, 
chosen by J. B. Trend. London: Dolphin, 
1940. xviii + 129 pp. 


GENERAL 


Dahlerup, Verner.—Ordbog over det danske 
Sprog. Nittend Bind, sjagger-skeppevis 
Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1940. 
1450 cols. 

' Grueningen, J. P. von —The Swiss in the 
U. S. Madison, Wis.: Sw.-Amer. Hist. Soe, 
1940. 153 pp. 

Kierkegaard, S.— Stages on life’s way: 
Translated by Walter Lowrie. Princetos, 
N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 1940. Pp. viiit 
472. $6.00. 

Kuhn, A.—Bibliographie, 1936-37. ZRPh, 
Supplementhefte LVI-LVII. Halle: Mie 
meyer, 1940. xvi + 361 pp. 

Pignatelli, T.—L’opera drammatica di ¥ 
Jorga. Rome: Cenacolo, 1939. xxiv + 6089 

Thompson, C. R.—The Translations 
Lucian by Erasmus and St. Thomas 
Princeton diss. revised. Ithaca, N. Y.:1 
52 pp. 























UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





ALLEGORY IN THE FRENCH HEROIC POEM OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, by Arcummepr 
Marni, 211 pp. 1936 . ‘ . $2.50 

THE BONDMAN, by Pusu Masanaxn, edited 
by Benzsamin Towntzy Spencer, 266 pp. 

1932 . : . $3.00 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY IN THE PLAYS, 
MASQUES, AND POEMS OF BEN JON- 
SON, by Cuartzs Francis WHEELER, 220 pp. 

1938 . ; ; . $3.50 

GOD IN GREEK PHILOSOPHY TO THE TIME 
OF SOCRATES, by Roy Kennet Hack, 160 
pp. 1931 . : : . $3.00 

LUDWIG TIECK AND ENGLAND, by Gown 
H. Zrypexr, 264 pp. 1981 . : . $2.75 

LUDWIG TIECK, THE GERMAN ROMAN- 
TICIST, by Epwin H. Zrypen, 422 pp. 1935 . o.p. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES, edited 
by Rossrt SHarer (Philip Massinger, by Brn- 
zAMIN Town Ey Spencer; John Ford, by 
Mary Epirx Cocnnowsr; Samuel Butler, by 
Dan Grsson, JR.) , 335 pp. 1933 . . $3.50 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES: SEC- 
OND SERIES, edited by Rosert SHarer 
(Francis Osborn’s “Advice to a Son,” by Stmc- 
mounp A. E. Brerz; Dryden's Plays: A Study 
in Ideas, by Miuprep E. Hartsock; Jeremy 
Collier’s Essays, by Katuixen Ressuer) , 295 
pp. 1987 . . $3.50 

REPETITION IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, ‘3 
Pau V. Kremer. In Press. 


For the 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 














Extra-curricular French 


ELEMENTARY *’ INTERMEDIATE 


FRENCH CONVERSATION 


By CHARLES E. KANY 
MATHURIN DONDO, University of California 
Amusing ‘ Practical * Inexpensive 


These booklets systematically develop a social vocabulary applicable to a 
wide range of everyday affairs, changing French from a book language to 


a language for daily living, and making it personally meaningful to each 
student. Elementary and Intermediate, each $ .32. Advanced, in press. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA LONDON 


ANTHOLOGIE DE 
CONTES FRANCAIS 


GEORGE T. MCODY ° WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


DALLAS 


























‘The author is to be congratulated for his good judgment and 
capable workmanship. Teachers will be pleased to find in this one) 
volume reading material of both high literary merit and aU ual 
interest. . . . I want to say that this text is one of the very best it 
its field. The footnotes and questionnaires. in French, clear 
illuminating, are not too long or too numerous; they are kept 

to a useful minimum which does not clutter up the book.” 


$1.50 —L. A. Howland, Jr. Hamilton College 


HOLT ~- 257 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 











